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FELLOWSHIP NUMBER 9 
Fellowship, published yearly as a CYF / 
tool, is a resource book intended to 
provide senior high people with more 
than forty topics for Sunday evening 
or midweek meetings. It aids leaders 
and students both by supplying inter- 
esting activities, ideas, study fopics, 
worship projects, and suggestions for 
music to increase active group par- 
ticipation. Three to five books should 
be purchased for an average sized 
group. One book, $2.95; three books, 
$8.50; five books, $12.50. 
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PM PACK NUMBER 14 

PM Pack, like the Fellowship book, is published an- 
nually by the Christian Board of Publication, for Chi 
Rho meetings and all intermediate groups. It provides 
resources and suggestions for forty sessions. Ideas in- 
cluded in the pack (with counselor's manual) concern: 
group study and worship, discussion projects, games 
and music. $2.95 per yearly pack; three packs, $8.50; 
five packs, $12.50. 


Send Orders to: 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


If you are having periodicals mailed to 
your home address, it is essential that in 
the event residence is changed you notify your 
local postman or post office well in advance 
of your moving day. In addition, you should 
secure a copy of post card form 22S, complete 
the form, clearly indicating the date of your 
change of address. Send it to the Christian 
Board of Publication, Box 179, St. Louis 66, 
Missouri. 
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“Removal of a Parasite 


by Jack E. Barker 


1 John 4:18 “There is no fear in love, but perfect 
love casts out fear.” 


ROBABLY in no prior age have as many per- 

sons, all around the world, been so filled by 
anxiety and fear. Someone has suggested that 
this could be characterized as “the fearful age.” 
Science, like a giant impersonal Frankenstein, has 
made the momentary destruction of virtually all 
of civilization and mankind a constant dread for 
most of humanity. And this is only one of thou- 
sands of causes of fear. 

There is no relief in sight as every daily news- 
paper reminds us of growing destructive power in 
the hands, frequently, of hate-filled, selfish, ir- 
responsible persons who appear to control the des- 
tiny of nations. 


& So continuous and overwhelming is this fear that 
many have turned to a kind of cynicism, con- 
sciously or unconsciously trying to assert with 
Aesop’s fox that the grapes of life are “sour 
grapes.” Cynicism; based on unresolved fearful- 


ness, leads men to assert with the Roman tomb- 
stone epitaph, 
“I was not, 
I was, 
I am not, 
I don’t care.” 
This is a “beat” answer to the problem of fear. 
But it is not God’s answer. 

John, the apostle, asserts that “perfect love casts 
out fear.’ The love of God made known to us in 
Christ assures us that God, on the throne of 
Heaven, in whose hand is the true destiny of the 
nations, is personally and deeply involved in and 
concerned for the welfare of all his children. The 


te 
final end of God's children is prepared for us by 
the God who both created and saved us in love, 
and who gladly forgives the penitent and cleanses 
the sinner from unrighteousness. 


Somehow this shows up the transient and unreal 
nature of the destructive power of evil which, 
though it may kill the Christian’s body, can never 
kill his soul! 

The giant of the Reformation, Luther, is alleged 
to have been approached by his “friends” prior to 
his trial at Worms. They suggested that he might 
lose all his support from the German princes, “And 
then where would you be?” they asked. “Right 
where I am now,” testified Luther; “in the hands 
of Almighty God.” God’s perfect love does cast | 
out fear. Our faith in that love drives away the 
parasite of fear. 


Mr. Barker is minister of First Christian Church, 
Henrietta, Texas. 
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LTON Trueblood writes in Your Other Voca- 

tion to and about the lay minister who is 
not a clergyman. We would write here to and 
about the “minister-laymen’”—those clergymen 
who are not employed by but have membership in 
a local church in the community in which they 
live and serve. 

In St. Louis and Indianapolis, in the cities 
where our colleges and seminaries are located 
and in those places which are the headquarters of 
our state offices and councils of churches are hun- 
dreds of ministers who serve in teaching, admin- 
istrative and field work capacities and who are 
members of local churches. In many communities 
across the land are retired ministers who have 
become laymen in the local churches. 

Do these ministers make good laymen? 

Unfortunately this relationship can be frustrat- 
ing to the minister-layman, threatening to the 
pastor of the local church, disappointing to the 
members of the church and wasteful to the cause 
of the Kingdom of God. Ideally it can be ful- 
filling, rewarding and of inestimable value to all 
concerned. 

Occasionally one finds a minister-layman who 


Mr. Draper is minister of administration at 
Central Christian Church, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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yields to the temptation to function as another 
pastor, usurping the pastor’s relationship with at 
least some of the members of the church and per- 
forming ministerial functions which he ought 
properly to decline except at the request of the 
pastor. 

Similarly detrimental may be the temptation 
to criticize when things are not done as he feels 
they ought to be. Both pastor and minister-lay- 
man need to be sensitive to the needs and feelings 
of each other, recognizing the difficulties inherent 
for both in the relationship. 

Little need be said of the minister-turned- 
teacher or administrator who does not seek and 
find a wholesome relationship to a local church, 
although there are some of these to be found. 
True, their schedules are gruelling and exhausting 
and it is not easy to add on responsibilities of 
work in a local church. Certainly, however, from 
our leaders in Christian higher education and 
from those dedicated to the ecumenical movement 
ought to come a vital witness to a faith in the 
significance of the local church. 

Frustration for the minister-layman follows his 
inability to be a good church member in the terms 
in which churchmanship is commonly measured 
and the unrealistic expectations of the pastor and 
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church members. Supply preaching and field work 
schedules make regular church attendance impos- 
sible for many minister-laymen; contributions to 
the institutions which employ them make it im- 
possible for them to give as generously as they 
would like to the church they join; a heavy sched- 
ule of work and travel makes consistent leader- 
ship on boards and committees and church school 
staff impossible. 

In the light of these handicaps, the minister- 
layman ought not to be embarrassed or made to 
feel guilty for not being able to function exactly 
as other members in the local church. 

The presence of a number of minister-laymen 
in the local church poses a problem organization- 
ally. If the church, seeking to recognize and honor 
them, makes them elders, the laymen are re- 
stricted in opportunities for service in this ca- 
pacity. Often, too, with a predominance of min- 
isters on the board, laymen are reluctant to serve, 
feeling inadequate to measure up to the eloquence 
of those theologically trained. The creation of a 
board of minister-elders serving jointly with the 
board of lay elders seems to be a happy solution 
to this dilemma, giving the church and pastor the 
counsel and ministries of the minister-laymen 
without depriving themselves of the values of hav- 
ing laymen as elders. 

Just as Trueblood advocates ‘ministries’ for 
laymen, we would suggest the minister-layman 
find and be helped to find within the church a spe- 
cialized ministry in which he can supplement and 
complement the work of the pastor and use his 
talents, training and experience to the greatest 
advantage. 

Occasionally the minister-layman can serve as 
the “pastor’s pastor,” earning by his loyalty and 
sympathetic interest the role of confidante for the 
pastor of the church. A trusted friend to whom 
he can turn for guidance, to try out new ideas, 
or to air frustrations and grievances has saved 
many a minister in times of trial. A word of 
appreciation, a note of warning, a constructive 
suggestion has helped many a preacher whose ob- 
jectivity may have become lost in his involvement 
in carrying things through. 

The minister-layman can, of course, give of him- 
self as supply preacher at vacation time or when 
the pastor is ill; he can function in leadership 
training; he can be on call by the office or min- 
ister’s wife for pastoral services of an emergency 
nature when the pastor is ill or out of town. 

He can, with the consent of the pastor, take 
over some specialized ministry, such as evange- 
listic calling, hospital visitation or calling on the 
sorrowing or shut-in—functioning always, and let- 
ting it be known, not in place of, but on behalf 
of, the pastor. 

He might well extend the ministry of the over- 
worked pastor by being willing to have referred 
to him individuals or couples in need of counselling 
and for whom the pastor cannot find time. He 
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might aid in the establishment of prayer groups 
and in training members in the disciplines of the 
devotional life. 

The minister-layman can represent his church 
in brotherhood work or in the ecumenical move- 


ment. In community issues, or on social ques- 
tions, he might challenge and extend the thinking 
of the congregation by taking a liberal stand for 
which the pastor would be criticized. Being the 
“forerunner,” the minister-layman can help to 
mold opinion and greatly aid the pastor in leading 
his congregation toward the Christian ideal in so- 
cial relations. 

A most creative ministry might be rendered by 
the minister-layman who would take leadership 
in some area of activity into which the church has 
never moved and for which the pastor has not 
been able to find time. This might be in minis- 
tering to the aged, developing a men’s fellowship, 
establishing a church library or starting a pro- 
gram for young adults. Every pastor has dreams 
of activities he would like to undertake but could 
not and would welcome an offer to share in their 
fulfillment. 

The minister-layman ought not to try to be 
“just another church member.” He and his pastor 
should recognize the limitations which must sur- 
round his service to the local church and together 
seek a creative relationship in which the minister- 
layman can give of himself as fully as possible. 


Indian Night 
by Elizabeth Smiley Bremer 


Out of the night the mourners come, 
To the weeping of women, the wailing of drums. 


Far in the jungle the jackal’s low cry, 
Each to his mate, shivers in darkness. 


Down the white road the ox-carts creak, 
Drowsy bells lulling the nodding drivers. 


The air is heavy with Queen of the Night, 
And pale jasmine blooms to greet the day. 


In white walls of net I lie, 
Away from this night, yet of it. 


“If A Man Hath Ten Faults .. .” 


by Ida Elaine James 


Why must she and I sit together? 
I'd like a lady for my seat-mate, rather. 


Dishevelled hair, entirely unappealing— 

My eyes protest her skin of mottled leather; 

I shrink away, distaste creeps through me like a 
fog. 


Then light breaks through my mind’s unwhole- 
some bog— 

She rises, gives a bent old man her seat— 

Forgive me, God; inside her she is sweet. 
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Editorials 


Testing One’s Conclusions 


WRITER has suggested that people 

should set down their beliefs about the 
meaning of scriptural texts and then test 
these conclusions by all the thoughts and 
comments of others which are available to 
them. In this way, one does not rely upon 
his own abilities alone as they may be less 
adequate than those of someone else. 

There are pitfalls, however, even in this 
method. The reviewer of a book stated that 
the writer had used his own recommended 
method of checking and that the writer’s 
ideas all seemed to stand the test! In other 
words, the writer was accused of using only 
those tests and comparisons which agreed 
with his own views. If he had used still 
other ideas, the reviewer felt that some of 
the writer’s conclusions might not have fared 
so well. 

How do you test your conclusions? A 
favorite way is to attempt a brush-off of 
other views with sarcasm. “You think you’re 
smart, just because you went to school, I 
suppose.” This is one that is heard. “I 
never heard of it,” is another familiar one. 
Obviously if “I never heard of it” it must 
not be worth hearing. 

Many a person has his favorite testing 
device. The only “help” for the study of the 
Bible which was known in our boyhood 
church was “Barnes’ Notes.” One man had 
a set, and he felt certain an idea was true, 
if Barnes also thought so. Nearly everyone 
else was suspicious of this attempt to “add 
to the Bible” by printing comments upon the 
text. Better than reading commentaries was 
“to just take it like it says.” 

Recently we heard a fellow say that he 
sometimes has to go to the second or third 
dictionary before he can find one that ap- 
proves his pronunciation of certain words! 
What was said in jest was descriptive of the 
way some people find “proof’’ for their reli- 
gious views. 

We cannot tell you finally, how to test 
your conclusions, in a brief manner. These 
remarks are meant to stimulate a little 
thinking about the methods now in use. Are 
there any ideas to serve as yardsticks which 
may be more reliable than the ones you are 
using? 

For another thing, one may use a dozen 
references to test his own views and think 
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he has really done research on the subject. 
Yet, the presuppositions and the basic orien- 
tation of all twelve may be exactly alike. 
So, one has really only consulted one check. 


The following two illustrations came to 
our attention nearly a year ago. They are 
samples of a type of conclusion that prob- 
ably needs to be compared to some other 
standard. 

The first news item ran: “Two years ago 
a handful renounced the Church 
and began worshiping scripturally in -_----. = 

The second item: “One of the most forth- 
right and capable preachers of the -------- 
Church, resigned from that denomination . 
and began preaching the truth in ‘% 


Lest one jump to the conclusion that the 
point is obvious, and that these people sim- 
ply left some sect and became “Christians,” 
we will identify them to this extent. The 
churches which were “worshiping scriptur- 
ally . . . and preaching the truth” and those 
which were renounced are present-day ex- 
amples of the Campbell-Stone movement. 

The faith that was delivered to the saints 
once and for all takes an awful beating be- 
fore it finally gets squeezed up in the corner 
of someone’s mind, never to be examined 
again. It may even dry up. Our conclusions 
ought never be so equated with God’s views 
that they are no longer subject to compari- 
son with the views of others. 


Cover Up 


LARGE banner spread across the front 

wall of a convention auditorium, over 
the entrance doors. It announced the state 
convention of Christian Churches, with the 
theme in large letters: “His Challenge—My 
Reply.” 

As the week moved along and the banner 
loosened a bit, we noticed another one under 
it. Probably to save time, our banner had 
been fastened over a Salvation Army sign 
announcing their meeting which had just 
closed. 

The theme of our convention was well 
meant, well expressed and carried through in 
fine fashion. We could not help but wonder 
how often churches do try to cover up what 
the others are doing, rather than seek to 
discover what they might do together. 
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Ne Went Out Into the Nills 


Christians Can Find New 
Direction and Growth 


Through a Retreat 


by Thomas P. Slavens 


OR many people the aware- 

ness of God is dim. Instead 
of love for God they feel for 
him only forced cordiality. Many 
people have difficulties getting 
along with other people not only 
in their families but in their 
church, at work or at play. 

People with such difficulties 
(and who does not have some 
of them?) do well to consider 
making a retreat. Retreats are 
not running away from reality; 
they are not chiefly retreats 
from life but retreats to happier 
relationships with God and other 
people. 

“In these days he went out into 
the hills to pray.’”’ (Luke 6:12a.) 
Why did Jesus go into the hills 
before he selected the twelve 
apostles? Probably he went out 
into the hills to seek fellowship 
with God and to grow in under- 
standing. This is the same mo- 
tive for the modern retreat move- 
ment in the church. 

On one occasion Jesus said that 
the two greatest commandments 
were to love God and to love 
one’s neighbors. Retreats offer 
unusual opportunities to grow in 





Mr. Slavens is librarian at The 
Divinity School of Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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love of both God and one’s 
neighbors. 

At a retreat people grow in 
their love for one another. Peo- 
ple are constantly under pressure 
to conform to secular norms, but 
at a retreat a release may be 
found from this. Many for the 
first time in their lives learn 
what it is to live in a Christian 
social group. 

At a retreat people grow in 
their love for one another by 
eating together, talking together. 
As they talk together they learn 
to know and to appreciate one an- 
other. They grow by listening. 
When people listen they may 
grow in their understanding. 
They learn to put themselves in 
other people’s places. When peo- 
ple are listened to they unfold 
and become more happy. 

At a retreat people grow in 
their love for one another by 
working and playing together. 
As people work and play together 
hostility between them is not 
only broken down but they may 
develop more pleasant feelings 
for one another. 

At a retreat people grow in 
their love for God. People grow 
in their love for God sometimes 
by meeting in small groups. The 
Christ keeps his promise that 
“where two or three are gathered 


in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” (Matthew 18:20.) 

At a retreat people may grow 
in their love for God by taking 
time to listen to him. Many peo- 
ple at retreats have had the ex- 
perience of Elijah of having God 
speak to them in “a still small 
voice.” (1 Kings 19:12b.) To 
hear that voice they have culti- 
vated the ability to listen. 

At four crucial points in his 
life Jesus went apart from the 
crowds and listened to God—at 
his temptation when he was de- 
ciding what kind of person he 
would be, as he was making the 
decision as to who his twelve 
apostles would be, at his trans- 
figuration when he received re- 
assurance from God and at Geth- 
semane as he faced the cross. If 
the Christ needed to take time 
off to go away to listen to God 
so do his followers. 

People who make retreats 
should go prepared to come back 
more loving people in their fami- 
lies, church and at work and 
play. God promised Moses as he 
came down from his mountain 
retreat to do the will of God in 
a secular world, “I will be with 
you.” (Exodus 2:12a.) That 
same promise is valid for people 
who come down from mountain- 
top experiences today. 
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Willard Wickizer Announces 
Reorganization Activity 


National Council's 


Home Missions... 


NEw YorkK, N. Y.—The latest 
phase in the reorganization of 
the Division of Home Missions of 
the National Council of Churches 
has been announced by Willard 
L. Wickizer, a Disciple who is 
chairman of the Division. 


Dr. Wickizer is the executive 
chairman of The United Christian 
Missionary Society’s Division of 
Church Life and Work. 

The establishment of the Divi- 
sion’s commission on cooperative 
planning was completed when H. 
Conrad Hoyer assumed his respon- 
bilities as associate executive secre- 
tary of the Division July 1. 

Dr. Hoyer’s major responsibility 
will be direction of the commission 
in developing a process for strength- 
ening denominational efforts “to 
meet the needs of a changing Amer- 
ica. 

“Outmoded concepts of comity 
must give way to new patterns of 
working together,” Dr. Hoyer con- 
tinued. “There must be a new 
approach to the mission in America; 
to a church strategy that is total and 
totally new. 

“It is within this setting that the 
commission on cooperative planning 
will work with national home mis- 
sion boards and with state and local 
councils of churches, stimulating 
imaginative and creative approaches 
to program development,” Dr. Hoyer 
said. 

Announcement was made of Dr. 
Hoyer’s appointment as_ associate 
executive secretary several months 
ago. For seventeen years he was 
executive secretary of the Division 
of American Missions of the National 
Lutheran Council. 


Magnuson Memorial 


NEw YorRK CiTy—A memorial 
service was held here at Inter- 
church Center, headquarters for the 
National Council of Churches, for 
Miss Mildred Magnuson, national 
leader in religious education who 
died July 11 at her home here. 

Miss Magnuson had been executive 
director of the department of cur- 
riculum development of the National 
Council of Churches’ Division of 
Christian Education since the Council 
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was organized in 1950. 

Prior to her work with the Na- 
tional Council she occupied a com- 
parable position with one of the 
Council’s predecessor organizations, 
The International Council of Reli- 
gious Education. 

For a number of years she super- 
vised week-day religious education 
programs in Ohio and California be- 
fore joining the staff of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Edu- 
cation in 1948. 


American Baptists Are 
Doing Some Soul Searching 


Spiritual Depth Studies 


NEw YORK—Two major studies 
have been completed by the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention—one a 
“spiritual depth” census of church 
members and the other an analysis 
of the characteristics of every 
church in the denomination. 


The two studies, believed to be the 
first of their kind ever undertaken 
by a religious body, are designed to 
give a sharply focused picture of 
“who American Baptists are, where 
they are and where they perhaps 
ought to be and why,” a spokesman 
said at the group’s headquarters 
here. 

Both surveys were made in prep- 
aration for a Convocation on the 
Mission of the Church, to be held 
by the 1,600,000-member denomina- 
tion at Minneapolis, Minn., next Jan. 
24-26, when results of the extensive 
studies will be made _ available. 
Meanwhile, months will be required 
to evaluate and edit the reports, 
even with the use of IBM card 
analysis. 

The Census of Church Membership 
covered every fifth member in 200 
of the more than 6,000 American 
Baptist congregations, chosen on 
a scientific sampling basis. Aimed 
at measuring the spiritual depth of 
members and the effectiveness of 
denominational programming, the 
census comprised a wide range of 
questions, in pamphlet form, which 
probed several areas. 

These included understanding and 
the use of the Bible, Christian ethics 
and concepts, knowledge of denom- 
inational programs, readership of 
the group’s periodicals, and general 
sociological backgrounds of  sur- 
veyees. 
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Marking 15th Anniversary 
Of Atomic Holocaust 


Hiroshima Prayers 


HIROSHIMA—Temple bells pealed 
out across Hiroshima and mourners 
bent their heads in prayer as Japan 
marked the 15th anniversary of an 
event that changed the course of 
history—the dropping of the first 
atomic bomb. 

Speaking before some 30,000 peo- 
ple gathered in World Peace Park, 
Crown Prince Akihito prayed that 
the holocaust which took 78,150 
lives in 1945 would never again be 
repeated. 

“I am overwhelmed with sorrow,” 
the Prince said, “when I think of 
the great number of people who 
lost their lives in the atom bomb 
explosion, and of the survivors and 
bereaved families. I pray that such 
a tragedy never will be repeated and 
that there will be world peace.” 

In an anniversary message, the 
citizens of Hiroshima said, “We are 
convinced it is our duty to establish 
a new world in which people are 
able to live together, with nuclear 
weapons totally abolished and all 
war renounced.” 

Relatives of the A-bomb dead 
waited in long lines for a turn to 
offer incense at urns set up before 
the peace monument near the spot 
where the blast hit. 

All banks, public offices and pri- 
vate companies were closed: for the 
day to enable people to join in the 
rites. 


® St. Louis Federation Drops 
Service—Attendance Poor 


No Reformation Service 


St. Louris, Mo.—America’s oldest 
community Reformation Day serv- 
ice, and for many years the largest, 
has been dropped by the Metropol- 
itan Church Federation of Greater 
St. Louis. 

The Federation decided at a re- 
cent meeting not to hold the Ref- 
ormation Service this year because 
of decreased attendance. A com- 
mittee was appointed to plan “a 
united witness in all local Protestant 
churches” in the area, with simul- 
taneous services Sunday, Oct. 30. 

Since 1945 the services had been 
held annually on the Sunday nearest 
Oct. 31, the date on which Martin 
Luther, in 1517, nailed his famed 
95 theses for religious debate on the 
door of the castle church in Wit- 
tenberg, Germany. 
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@ At European Youth Assembly 


Dr. Visser 't Hooft 
Voices Unity Plea 


LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND—One 
of the world’s top ecumenical 
leaders declared here that the 
great problem today is to “make 
the Church think of itself as the 
Church of Christ and not of this 
or that country or denomina- 
tion.” 


Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general 
secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, spoke at one of the clos- 
ing sessions of the First European 
Youth Assembly sponsored by the 
Council and attended by delegates 
and visitors from 15 European coun- 
tries and many other parts of the 
world. 

Pleading for a new understand- 
ing of the nature of the Church 
in local congregations everywhere, 
he said the job required “loyal op- 
position” to resistant church leaders 
who have lost “the real sense of 
the Church.” 

“The real sense of the Church,” 
Dr. Visser ’t Hooft said, “has been 
lost in all our churches, even those 
which officially have a right con- 
ception of the Church.” 

Declaring that he spoke for him- 
self alone and not for the World 
Council, he criticized attitudes to- 
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ward the local church which seemed 
to put it on the level of a voluntary 
organization. He said the Biblical 
idea was that the local congregation 
must be “a place where the One, 
Holy Church exists and does its 
work.” 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft stressed that 
in fostering the concept of the One 
Church, it is “not enough to feed 
people with information.” 

“Information,” he said, “can pro- 
duce ecumenical activism, but it 
cannot build the One Church. For 
that we need not information but 
conversion. True preaching and 
Bible study will help us more than 
talks and brochures about the ecu- 
menical movement. It is not true 
that the ecumenically enlightened 
have the answers in their pockets 
and these have only to be com- 
municated to the ecumenically un- 
derdeveloped masses in the pews.” 

Going on to urge preaching from 
the Bible on the supranational mis- 
sionary character of the whole 
Church, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft cau- 
tioned, however, that “preaching is 
not a lesson in bourgeois morality 
or living without pain.” 

Warning also against a trend to 
regard the World Council of Church- 
es and the ecumenical movement as 
“a goal or finished product,” he 
called for greater “communion in 


the sacraments, consensus in faith, 
and full fellowship in an organized 
life.”’ 





LEADING SPEAKERS at the First European Youth Assembly included, left 

to right: President Max Petitpierre of Switzerland; Dr. W. A. Visser ’t 

Hooft, general secretary of the World Council of Churches; and Prof. 

Henri d’Espine, president of the Swiss Protestant Church Federation. At- 

tended by some 1,800 delegates and visitors, the assembly was sponsored 
by the World Council’s Youth Department. 
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New United Church 
Gaining in Strength 


MILWAUKEE—A co-president of the 
new United Church of Christ said 
here that four Congregational Chris- 
tian churches already had voted 
unanimously to approve the con- 
stitution of the United Church. 

“This reveals in a measure the 
enthusiasm with which a great many 
of the churches are seeking the op- 
portunity early to express their at- 
titude toward the merger,” said Dr. 
Fred Hoskins of Stamford, Conn. 


He said congregations in Massa- 
chusetts, Iowa, Kansas and Indiana 
were the first to act favorably on 
the constitution after it was adopted 
early in July by the Church’s Gen- 
eral Synod, meeting in Cleveland, O. 

Dr. Hoskins said conversations 
with Wisconsin Congregationalists 
had given him the impression that 
they also favored the constitution. 
The measure needs approval within 
a year of two-thirds of the Con- 
gregational Christian churches that 
vote on it and two-thirds of the re- 
gional synods of the Evangelical and- 
Reformed Church, the other partner 
to the merger. 

Dr. Hoskins reported these other 
developments: 


The budget committee, the nom- 
inating committee, and the commis- 
sion on worship of the United Church 
of Christ will be activated early in 
September. 


The Church’s commission on 
church unity and ecumenical serv- 
ices and study also will start to 
function this fall. 

Fraternal observers from the 
Christian (Disciples) Churches and 
the National Association of Com- 
munity Churches sat with commis- 
sions of the United Church of Christ 
during the preparation of the con- 
stitution, and participated in the 
discussions. 

Disciples several times have made 
formal overtures indicating their in- 
terest in the United Church of 
Christ. Dr. Hoskins said the denom- 
inations were looking forward to 
the time when formal conversations 
looking toward unity may be taken 
up. 


CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Civil 
War Centennial Commission an- 
nounced here that 25,000 copies of a 
booklet designed to enlist the co- 
operation of American churches in 
observance of its five-year centen- 
nial program are being mailed out 
to leaders of all religious groups. 
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@ Other Side of Coin... 


A Roman Catholic 
Protest in Spain 


Maprip—Roman Catholic priests 
in the four Basque provinces of 
Alava, Guipuzcoa, Vizcaya and Na- 
varra have protested to their bishops 
against alleged violation of civil 
rights in Spain. 

A letter, signed by 342 priests, 
charged that the actions of General 
Francisco Franco’s regime were in 
direct conflict with Church pro- 
nouncements on the natural rights 
of man. It was handed to the 
Bishops of Victoria, San Sebastian, 
Bilbao and Pamplona. 

Although moderately worded, the 
protest was an indictment of al- 
leged police brutality, of the arrest 
of prisoners on suspicion of political 
opposition, of long periods of de- 
tention for prisoners at the whim 
of local officials, and of long prison 
terms meted out by military courts 
for “rebellion.” 

It charged that the authorities 
knew about this and tolerated it. 


@ Succeeding John Harms 
To Chicago Federation 


Cuicaco—Dr. Edgar H. S. Chandler 
of Geneva, associate director of the 
World Council of Churches’ Division 
of Interchurch Aid and Service to 
Refugees, will become _ executive 
vice-president of the Church Fed- 
eration of Greater Chicago Nov. 1, 
succeeding Dr. John W. Harms, a 
Disciple, who served as the Federa- 
tion’s top executive for 17 years. 

The Congregational Christian pas- 
tor and former wartime naval chap- 
lain was head of the WCC’s refugee 
work for ten years. He directed 
the resettlement of some 200,000 
refugees. 


No Uphaus Bail 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—U.S. Supreme 
Court Justice Felix Frankfurter re- 
fused to grant release on bail of 
Dr. Willard Uphaus, 69-year-old 
Methodist layman who is serving a 
year’s sentence’ for contempt of 
court in the Merrimack, N. H., coun- 
ty jail. 

Dr. Uphaus was imprisoned for 
defying a court order requiring that 
he give the state a list of guests 
who visited his World Fellowship 
Summer Camp in Conway, N. H. 
The state contended that many of 
the guests were Communists or 
avowed followers of the Communist 
party line and that the information 
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was required to protect the state 
from subversive activities within its 
borders. 


Methodist Social 
Action Shake-up 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Three Meth- 
odist agencies will be formally 
merged here Sept. 29 at a meeting 
which will select staff members for 
the newly created Methodist Board 
of Christian Social Concerns. 

Headquarters for the new Meth- 
odist agency, expected to be the 
largest of its kind in Protestantism, 
will be in the Methodist building 
here. Preparations already are be- 
ing made to reduce the number of 
residence apartments and increase 
the number of offices in the build- 
ing which was erected in 1923. 

Staff members to be chosen in- 
clude a general secretary and three 
associate general secretaries who 
will be responsible for the three 
major divisions of the new board: 
Temperance and General Welfare, 
Peace and World Order, and Human 
Relations and Economic Affairs. 


14-Year-Old Negro 
Boy Demonstrates Compassion 


MERCY MISSION 


HEMPSTEAD, N. Y.—Bobby Hill, a 
14-year-old Negro boy from Way- 
cross, Ga., left Mitchell Air Force 
Base here on his second “mercy 
mission” to the French Equatorial 
Africa hospital of famed Protestant 
missionary Albert Schweitzer. 

In the same plane with the 
youngster, went his father, an Air 
Force staff sergeant, and a ton of 
medical supplies, including a com- 
plete hospital laboratory. 

The boy’s first trip was made last 
July from Naples, Italy, where his 
father is stationed. At that time, 
$400,000 worth of medical supplies 
were shipped to the hospital. 

For his efforts in starting the 
project, young Bobby received the 
first of a new series of awards for 
outstanding service to the “people- 
to-people” program sponsored by 
President Eisenhower. 


Roman Movie Censorship 


VaTICAN CiTy—State intervention 
and control of the movie industry 
is “not only possible and desirable, 
but increasingly necessary from a 
moral viewpoint,” a message sent 
on behalf of Pope John XXIII to 
Msgr. Jean Bernard of Luxembourg, 
president of the International Cath- 
olic Film Office (OCIC), declared. 


The Church at Large 


Image of Ministry 


DALLAS, TEXAS—One of the strong- 
est factors in a student’s choice of 
the ministry as a career is “the 
image of the ministry” that he re- 
ceives from his home, church and 
background, according to a motiva- 
tion study conducted at Southern 
Methodist University here. 

Dr. Marvin T. Judy, professor of 
church administration and sociology 
at SMU’s Perkins School of Theol- 
ogy, reported on the study. With the 
aid of the university’s Univac com- 
puter, Dr. Judy made 2,809 correla- 
tions of 33 motivating factors with 
information about students’ back- 
grounds and data from personality 
inventories. 

Other major factors in such de- 
cisions included the influence of a 
pastor (81 per cent), youth organi- 
zation participation (52 per cent), 
church school attendance (44 per 
cent) and church worship attend- 
ance (43 per cent). 

The study was based on 306 pa- 
pers written by first-year “theologs” 
on “My Call to the Ministry.” The 


Perkins professor said the group 
comprised 95 per cent Methodists 
and 46 per cent Texans, but empha- 
sized that the study’s significance 
reaches far beyond the bounds of 
Methodism and the state of Texas. 





—RNS Photo 
CHILEAN AMBASSADOR to the U.S. 
Walter Muller (center), accom- 


panied by his daughter Monica, de- 
livers an official note of apprecia- 
tion from President Jorge Alessandri 
to Dr. R. Norris Wilson, executive 
director of Church World Service, 
National Council of Churches’ wel- 
fare arm, which rushed relief to 
earthquake and tidal wave victims 
in the South American country. 
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French Protestant Huguenot Church 


The Only One 
In America 


by Maude Gardner 


HARLESTON, SOUTH 

CAROLINA, has many old 
and interesting churches and 
chief among them is the French 
Protestant Huguenot Church 
that has stood as a sentinel of 
the town’s history since the early 
pioneer days. 

This church bears the unique 
distinction of being the one and 
only Huguenot Church in our 
country that keeps its old-time 
form of worship. 

The organization of this sanc- 
tuary goes back to 1681, just 
a year after Charleston, then 
called Charles Town, was estab- 
lished. At this time the little 
new settlement consisted of a 
few huts built on a narrow strip 
of land between two tidewater 
rivers and surrounded by forti- 
fications against Indian and 
Spanish attack. 

Four different 
were established in and near 
Charleston, separate churches 
being constructed for each. 
Later, however, when the Church 
of England became the estab- 
lished church of the Colony by 
law, the three Huguenot 
Churches outside Charleston 
merged into the Episcopal form. 
This left the one in town as the 
only congregation to adhere to 
the form of worship used by the 
French Protestants of the long 
ago. 


settlements 
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Just as the Pilgrims came to 
New England because they 
wanted to worship God as seemed 
best to them, so the Huguenots 
came to Charleston for the same 
reason after they were driven 
from their church in Pons. 

Their pastor, Elias Prioleau, 
accompanied them and very soon 
they had established their place 
of worship at what is now the 
corner of Church and Queen 
Streets. The first two churches 
were destroyed by fire and the 
present structure was erected on 
the original site something over 
a century ago. 

Built along quaint Gothic 
lines, the building is small, but 
beautifully designed. No other 
congregation in the city can 
boast so long a history for one 
place of worship. 

For a century and a half the 
services in this church’ were con- 
ducted in the French language. 
In 1836, however, the ceremonies 
were changed to English because 
“the younger people could not 
enjoy the services.” But the 
clergyman still wears the white 
band at his throat as he would 
in a Protestant church in France. 

Visitors find the inside of the 
church very interesting. There 
are various memorial tablets to 
descendants of Huguenot fami- 
lies, including one to George 
Washington, who it appears had 





The French Huguenot Church in 
Charleston, South Carolina, is at 
right in this picture. 


Huguenot as well as English an- 
cestry. 

The history, the customs and 
the architecture of Charleston 
were all strongly colored by 
these exiled sons of France. 
They added whole streets to the 
town; they brought the mulberry 
and olive and established mag- 
nificent plantations on the banks 
of the Cooper River. They also 
introduced many choice varieties 
of pears which still bear illus- 
trious Huguenot names. 

Their morality, charity, man- 
ners and thrifty habits made 
them a most desirable acquisi- 
tion. Their descendants are hon- 
orable and have borne a proud 
part in the establishment of our 
Republic. Of seven presidents 
who were at the head of the Con- 
gress of Philadelphia during the 
Revolution, three were of Hugue- 
not parentage. 

The church was struck by a 
tornado in September of 1938, 
and it was many months before 
services were resumed. Contri- 
butions for the costly restoration 
came from all over the country. 

This church is one of the out- 
standing points of interest in 
Charleston today and it stands 
as a monument to the courage, 
perseverance and sincerity of its 
builders and those who have sup- 
ported it through the many long 
years. 
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LUTHERAN STANDARD 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Lutheran 
Standard, official periodical of The 
American Lutheran Church, 
formed last April in a three-way 
merger, will begin publication 
here as a 32-page bi-weekly next 
January, when the new 2,258,000- 
member denomination starts to 
function. 

With a circulation of more than 
250,000, the new magazine will be 
edited by Dr. Edward W. Schramm 
of Columbus, Ohio. 


“PLAYING CHURCH” 


Bay City, Texas—Clergy and lay 
delegates to the 79th annual as- 
sembly of the Texas Christian Mis- 
sionary Convention (Disciples of 
Christ), a Negro body, were told 
here that the congregations must 
stop “playing church” and develop 
programs and a witness relevant 
to the world’s major problems. 

Paul A. Sims of Fort Worth, 
the Convention’s executive secre- 
tary, in his annual report also 
urged stepped-up programs for 
training better qualified ministers 
and for starting new congregations 
in the state’s population centers. 


QUAKER PLANS 


RICHMOND, IND.—The Five Years 
Meeting of Friends, which con- 
stitutes more than half of the 
world’s Quakers, voted at its 
quinquennial sessions here to be- 
come a triennial body. It will 
meet again in 1963, instead of in 
1965, probably in Richmond, where 
sessions are usually held. 

In other actions, some 120 of- 
ficial delegates combined the 
Meeting’s two publications pub- 


lished in Richmond, the American 


Friend and Quaker Action, into 
ome, tonaeninn 9.8, Salles ee 
e. 


DIVIDE OR REFORM? 


ToRONTO—The greatest reform- 
ers did not want to divide the 
Christian Church, but only to re- 
form it, Anglican Bishop Frederick 
H. Wilkinson of Toronto, told 
some 3,000 worshippers at a Prot- 
estant Service of Witness held out- 
doors to mark the 400th anniver- 
sary of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. 

Organized in conjunction with 
the Orange Lodge’s annual com- 
memoration of the Battle of the 
Boyne, the service at the Canadian 
National Exhibition grounds drew 
Protestant clergy of several faiths. 


ROMAN DEMONSTRATIONS 


HAVANA, Cupa—Hundreds — of 
Catholic worshippers here joined 
in a spontaneous and vociferous 
anti-Communist pe ye 
outside the Cathedral of Havana. 

The demonstration actually was 



































































































Elton Trueblood Says 
Quaker Fire Going Out 


RICHMOND, IND.—Dr. D. Elton 
Trueblood of Earlham College here, 
noted philosopher and author, chal- 
lenged his fellow-Quakers to re- 
kindle the “blazing fire’ of the 
1660’s when Quakerism first came to 
America, or face the prospects of 
the movement’s being “rooted up” in 
this country. 

Head of the Quaker college’s 
philosophy department, he asserted: 
“The Quaker movement began as a 
blazing fire in the 17th century, 
but today we think we do well if 
we start one Meeting a year, send 
a few dollars to Africa and support 
Friends’ activities.” 

He told the Five Years Meeting 
of Friends at its quinquennial ses- 
sions: “We have simmered to a lit- 
tle, standardized and largely static 
society.” 

“Being partly good, 
mediocre success today is not 
enough,” he stated. “Our trouble 
is having too low a goal. We have 
an easy complacency. We are 
satisfied with too little.” 

Speaking at a worship service at- 
tended by more than 2,000 persons, 
Dr. Trueblood warned that “we 
have no time for little or wasted 
effort today.” 


having 


Shechem Digging 


AMMAN, JORDAN—Protestant ar- 
chaeologists, digging at the site of 
the ancient Old Testament city of 
Shechem, have unearthed pottery, 
jewelry, coins, and a seal of ame- 
thyst engraved in ancient Hebrew. 

Jordanian authorities estimated 
that the finds date back 4,000 years. 

The Shechem excavation, begun 
in 1956 by archaeologists and grad- 
uate students from Drew Univer- 
sity (Methodist) at Madison, N. J. 
and McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary (Presbyterian) in Chicago, was 
carried on for the first time this 
summer with the aid of experts 
from Harvard University. 

Shechem is the first city in Pal- 
estine mentioned in the Bible. It 
was the earliest religious center of 
Israel before the time of Jerusalem, 
and was later the capital of the 
Samaritan sect. The city is buried 
within a 25-acre mound in Jordan. 


CENSORSHIP BARRED 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—Pennsylvania’s 
1959 movie censorship law was de- 
clared unconstitutional in Dauphin 
County Court. State Attorney Gen- 
eral Anne X. Alpern announced im- 
mediately she would fight the de- 
cision in the appellate courts and, if 
necessary, in the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 
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HE opening day of the fall 
school term Mr. Turner waited 
apprehensively in his classroom 
for the appearance of Bob White, 
who, if hearsay was true, was 
the worst troublemaker in the 


history of Grant High School. 
In twenty-five years of teach- 
ing high school mathematics Mr. 
Turner had encountered all kinds 
of problem boys. When he found 
himself worrying over his ability 


Bob White Was a Troublemaker 
Who Had a Hard Lesson to Learn 

And It Was of More Importance 
Than the Math Classwork 











to handle a_ seventeen-year-old 
boy, he feared his active teach- 
ing days were almost over. 

Mr. Turner was fifty, white- 
haired, short and rotund. His 
round face was set in the firm, 
command expression of a field 
marshal because he believed in 
the separation of teacher and 
student. Such a relationship of 
strict discipline continually 
brought about a high perform- 
ance by his students. It was an 
axiom of the school that only 
the hard-working students lasted 
out the year in Mr. Turner’s 
mathematics class. 

The first bell rang. As stu- 
dents streamed into the room, 
Mr. Turner searched the thirty- 
odd young faces for an arrogant 
and hostile one. He was unsuc- 
cessful. Instead, he saw only 
expectant, eager, and respectful 
young faces. He wondered if it 
was possible the office secretary 
had made a mistake in including 
Bob White’s name on the class 
list. He was relieved by this 
possibility, then immediately 
ashamed of himself for feeling 
that relief. The second bell rang. 
Mr. Turner’s. senior mathematics 
students were seated and silent. 
He launched into his opening-day 
lecture. 

He was just through his in- 
troduction to advanced algebra 
when the classroom door opened. 
In strode a tall, lanky boy with 
a thin face and hostile blue eyes. 
At his entrance several of the 
students exchanged wise looks. 

Even though he knew the an- 
swer, Mr. Turner, with his ex- 
pression of firm command, de- 
manded, “What is your name, 
young man?” 

The boy squared off immedi- 
ately, insolent blue eyes flash- 
ing. “Bob White.” 

Mr. Turner looked at the clock 
and then back at the boy. “What 
is your excuse for coming to this 
class ten minutes late?” 

Bob said in a truculent tone, 
“I was at a council meeting.” 

Mr. Turner held his stern ex- 
pression. “There is no council 
meeting so important it inter- 
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feres with this mathematics 
class,” he said emphatically. 

“I’m sergeant-at-arms. I can’t 
leave until the meeting is ad- 
journed,” the boy retorted. 

There was absolute silence in 
the room. The eyes of all the 
students were focused on the hos- 
tile boy who stood a head taller 
than his middle-aged teacher. 
Mr. Turner felt the blood rise to 
his face and his shirt collar 
pinched tightly. He knew he was 
on trial in the minds of his stu- 
dents and his handling of this 
affair would determine the suc- 
cess of the entire school year. 

He said in his command tone, 
“T will not have you or anybody 
else late to this class. Mathe- 
matics is not a subject you can 
pick up and lay down as you 
please. It demands your com- 
plete attention. So do I.” He 
paused for a long moment. The 
boy only stared at him; the other 
students waited apprehensively. 
Finally he said to Bob, “You 
may sit down.” 

For a long strained moment 
the boy did not move. Mr. 
Turner felt his palms perspire 
at the tension between them. He 
returned the boy’s stare with 
his own firm, command expres- 
sion. Then the boy shrugged 
his shoulders and sat down. Mr. 
Turner did not relax for he recog- 
nized Bob’s action not as sur- 
render but merely as a strategic 
retreat. 

Mr. Turner continued with his 
opening lecture, painfully aware 
that the class attention was not 
with him as completely as before 
Bob’s dramatic entrance. As he 
spoke, he saw heads turn oc- 
casionally toward the rear seat 
where the long boy sprawled 
carelessly in his chair. 

Bob was not listening. He was 
busy scribbling in his notebook. 
Mr. Turner continued with his 
lecture for a few minutes longer, 
then decided he would have to 
have class attention before it 
would profit him to go on. Stop- 
ping in the midst of a sentence he 
turned to the blackboard and 
quickly wrote an equation that 
was not due for assignment until 
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late next week. Then he called 
upon Bob to come to the board 
and work the problem. 

Bob remained in his chair, his 
hostile blue eyes reading the 
problem through. The rest of 
the class sat quietly, waiting for 
this new struggle between teacher 
and student. 

“All right, Bob,” Mr. Turner 
said. “You’ve looked at it long 
enough. Now come up here and 
work it for us.” He held out a 
piece of chalk to the boy. Bob 
remained seated, still staring at 
the problem. “Come on, Bob,” 
Mr. Turner chided. In his years 
of teaching he had seen humble- 
ness replace arrogance in many 
a boy in his classroom. But was 
this boy capable of humbleness? 

Mr. Turner soon had his an- 
swer. Bob strode to the black- 
board, picked up the chalk and 
worked the problem without 
hesitation. 

Mr. Turner was surprised at 
the rapidity with which the boy 
worked the advanced problem. 
Murmurs of unabashed admira- 
tion rose from the class. He un- 
happily conceded he had lost this 
first round. 

But Mr. Turner was not a man 
who refused to give credit when 
credit was due. “Very good, 
Bob,” he said. 

The boy smirked triumphantly, 
carelessly tossed the chalk back 
into the chalk tray, and started 
back to his chair. 

“Just a minute, 
Turner said. 

The boy stopped, his eyes ques- 
tioning this further maneuver on 
the part of the mathematics 
teacher. 

Mr. Turner swiftly erased the 
board and wrote out a more dif- 
ficult equation. Without a word 
he handed the chalk to Bob. The 
boy read the problem through, 
accepted the chalk and proceeded 
to work the problem correctly, 
although not as rapidly. When he 
finished, he stepped back and put 
the chalk down. There was no 
mistaking the admiration of the 
class. 


Again Mr. Turner said, “Very 


Bob,” Mr. 


good, Bob.” Again the boy 
started for his seat and, once 
again, Mr. Turner detained him. 
A third time Mr. Turner wrote an 
equation, a very difficult one, on 
the board. 

Bob read the problem through, 
his hostile blue eyes slowly 
changing to puzzled blue eyes. 
He read it through a second time, 
turning the chalk nervously in 
his fingers. 

“Go ahead and work it, Bob,” 
Mr. Turner ordered. The boy 
bit his lower lip, still hesitating. 
“Start it,” Mr. Turner said firmly, 
“and go as far as you can.” 

But Bob just stood there in 
front of the blackboard, the 
chalk poised in his hand as if a 
magic inspiration would suddenly 
give him the knowledge to work 
this difficult problem. When he 
finally turned to his teacher and 
handed him the chalk, humble- 
ness had replaced the former 
hostility in his face. 

Mr. Turner accepted the chalk. 
He retained his expression of 
firm command, although a tre- 
mendous relief poured over him. 
He could still handle the bright 
precocious student; his active 
teaching days were not over. In- 
deed, with a bright student like 
Bob White, they were just be- 
ginning. Mr. Turner was able to 
finish his opening day lecture 
without further interruption. 

The bell rang and the class 
roared out into the hall. Mr. 
Turner stood alone in his empty 
classroom. Looking at the un- 
finished problem on the board, 
he remembered another trouble- 
maker, thirty-three years ago, 
who had been tamed by the same 
method. 


- oy 
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Scripture: 
14:24-27. 


Isaiah 10:5-7, 12-15; 


HE lesson today is concerned 

with the same general situa- 
tion which we were studying last 
Sunday. You will remember that 
Israel was in danger of invasion 
by Assyria and that the leaders 
purposed to seek an alliance with 
Egypt. Today’s lesson talks 
about the invasion by Assyria 
and God’s attitude toward it. 

Perhaps it would be helpful if 
we stated the general principles 
of this lesson first so that the 
particulars can be compared to 
the principles as we go along. 
Briefly stated, God is the God of 
all people. He acts in history. 
He does not sit idly by while cer- 
tain things transpire and then 
interpret them. He is in the ac- 
tion itself. He has a purpose 
and his purpose is fulfilled in 
many different ways by many 
different sorts of people. 

With this general statement in 
mind, we can look at the text 
and see what use God made of 
Assyria. He calls Assyria “the 
rod of my anger, the staff of my 
fury” (10:5). So God was using 
Assyria for a purpose. He sent 
Assyria “against a godless na- 
tion’’ (verse 6). And who was 
this nation? It was Judah. 

In the lesson last week we saw 
how Judah was condemned for 
taking matters into her own 
hands. Now she is to suffer the 
consequences. Assyria does not 
know that she is a tool in: the 
hands of God. ‘He does not so 
intend” surely refers to Assyria. 
In other words, this foreign na- 
tion thinks that it is acting of 
its own free will. It does not 
understand the purposes of God. 

Verses 12 and 13 make this 
point of view quite clear. As- 
syria will look over the ruins of 
her defeated enemy and think 
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God's Hand in History 


“Where the Scriptures Speak . . .” 


that her own strength and wis- 
dom have accomplished it (verse 
13). When this time comes God 
“will punish the arrogant boast- 
ing of the king of Assyria and 
his haughty pride” (verse 12). 
There are four figures of 
speech used in verse 15, each of 
which makes the same point. An 
axe, a saw, a rod and a staff do 
not act by themselves. Someone 
has to use them if they are to 
accomplish their purpose. So it 
is with Assyria. God has used 
Assyria for his purposes. 
We would certainly expect 







by the Editor 






God, who is just, to punish As- 
syria for the same things for 
which he punished Judah. He 
would not punish the one and let 
the other go free. 

The final verses of our text 
today are taken from a passage 
four chapters further along in 
the Book of Isaiah but they are 
still dealing with the same 
theme. God is going to break 
the Assyrians as he has _ pur- 
posed (verses 24, 25). In due 
season this came to pass. As- 
syria passed out of the picture 
as a world power centuries be- 


INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 4, 1960 


The Scripture 
Isaiah 10:5-7 


5 Ah, Assyria, the rod of my anger, 
the staff of my fury! 
6 Against a godless nation I send 


him, 

and against the people of my 
wrath I command him, 

to take spoil and seize plunder, 

to tread them down like 


aiid a0 Vales Gthal agais iat Have 
been forsaken 
so I have gathered all the 


earth; 
and there was none that moved 
a wing, 
or opened the mouth, or 
chirped.” 


15 Shall the ax vaunt itself over 
him who hews with it, 
or the saw magnify itself 
against him who wields it? 
As if a rod should wield him 
who lifts it, 
or as if a staff should lift him 
who is not wood! 


14:24-27 


24 The LORD of hosts has sworn: 
ae I have planned, 


25 that I iat break the 


Ss cella ek pein tak ts gad: 


posed 
concerning the whole earth; 
and this is the hand that is 


27 For the LORD of hosts has pur- 


posed, 
See eee ee 
His hand is stretched ou 
eae whe Gan ema te hack 
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fore the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. She had attempted to 
live by her own might and to 
take glory which she did not de- 
serve. 

The last two verses really ex- 
press a general philosophy of 
history of which the preceding 
experiences are _ illustrations. 
When it is said: “This is the pur- 
pose that is purposed concerning 
the whole earth” we have a clear 
statement to that effect. God is 
not a little God who ran a small 
show beween Judah and Assyria. 
Isaiah knew this, in his own day. 
God is the God of the ages, the 
God of all people. He has pur- 
posed “and who will annul it?” 
(verse 27). 

There have been many nations 
since the days of Assyria, the 
Pharoahs and Judah, which as- 
sumed that history was in their 
hands. We learn from this text 


today a very important lesson 
that is sometimes overlooked. 
God does use “the enemy” on oc- 
casion, to accomplish his pur- 
poses. Here again, Isaiah was 
arguing against a quietistic at- 
titude on the part of Israel and 
Judah. They could be over-run. 

God does not say that he wants 
his people punished or that he 
is happy to have a foreign na- 
tion over-run’ them. Rather, 
their own actions and attitudes 
have brought this about and God 
uses the invasion and destruction 
to teach them. They had ample 
opportunity to avoid such dis- 
aster but they did not take ad- 
vantage of it. 


When we think of twentieth 


century history, much of which 
is very familiar to people who are 
middle-aged or older, we can see 
illustrations of these principles. 
We have had two world wars 






Meaning for Today 


SAIAH’S faith that the hand 

of God was in the midst of 
his people in spite of their evil 
ways, is a clarion call for us! 
That God moves in the history 
of nations, always, to accomplish 
his righteous purposes’ was 
Isaiah’s perservering conviction. 

For us to apply this principle 
would mean including the tyran- 
nies of Hitler, Mussolini and their 
counterparts. They seem to be 
little different than the dictators 
of the eighth century B.c. in 
their readiness to trample upon 
even the sacredness of human 
personality in satiating their 
power thirsts. 

One author has phrased the 
message of this passage as the 
“atheism of force.’’ Assyria was 
boasting of all that she was go- 
ing to accomplish, but to Isaiah 
she was unconscious of being an 
instrument of God, even as is the 
rod, when its master disciplines 
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by B. L. Barnes 


his servant. When God’s pur- 
pose had been served by Assyria 
she also would suffer for her 
impiety and arrogance. 
Whenever nations boast of 
their power and force, as though 
it determines history, a common 
question is why God permits it. 
Of this we may be sure, God not 
only loves His children but also 
judges their grievous sin. When 
nations, even as individuals, turn 
their backs on righteousness, the 
judgment of God is forthcoming! 
Nations have discovered, often 
belatedly, that the seeds sown 
by fear diplomacy, inequality for 
the populace and moral decadence 
of leadership, bears bitter fruit. 
God does not annul the pur- 
suits of men. Even perverted 
power can be used to point to 
the corruption in its victims. 
But, by the same token, God 
eventually judges the ruthless 
brutality which he permitted to 


and many other skirmishes of 
lesser extent. Nations have been 
defeated and other nations have 
been the victors. It is very easy 
for the victorious nation to in- 
terpret victory as the will of God. 
We must not forget the situation 
in today’s lesson. Assyria was 
a victor, but she was also pun- 
ished for her sins. 

Faith is an important factor 
in this matter. We must believe 
that a purposeful God will ac- 
complish what he has set out to 
do. The fact that the children 
of God may not always under- 
stand it is beside the point. We 
must be sure that we do not 
say that God creates great enemy 
nations like Assyria so that he 
can punish people. Isaiah did 
not say that. Assyria was a sin- 
ful nation and she herself was 
punished later. God simply used 
this action for ultimate good. 


be expressed to scourge the delin- 
quent nation. Men may crowd 
him out of their calculations and 
thoughts, but his absolute su- 
premacy is a factor with which 
men must reckon. He is unmoved 
by the threats of big battalions, 
but always draws close to those 
prepared to do his will. 

It was the French writer, Le- 
Compte du Nouy, who reminded 
us that for peace to be estab- 
lished, the endeavors of diplo- 
macy must be implemented by a 
transformation within, man 
bringing about his awareness of 
his dependency not upon external 
structures alone, but upon the 
will of God for men and nations. 
A nation of such men would be 
a strong right arm of God, and a 
weapon for peace. 

God does not deliberately send 
war in wrath to correct the sin- 
ful. He will permit men to 
bungle, in freedom, into situa- 
tions that are judgments in them- 
selves. Then he stands ready to 
assist them and even to use their 
actions to build greater justice. 
He works always for a social 
order that is at once helpful and 
aware of the sin in innocent 
suffering. 
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by the Associate Editor 


JANE ADDAMS 


t& September 6 marks the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Jane 
Addams, an apostle of peace, a 
Social prophet and the first Amer- 
ican woman to receive the Nobel 
Peace Prize. 

This year the Jane Addams cen- 
tennial has been directed by the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, of which she 
was president from its inception 
until her death fourteen years later 
—May 21, 1935. 

Her philosophy regarding peace 
arose from her observation of im- 
migrants in the neighborhood of 
Hull House, a settlement she estab- 
lished in Chicago. 

In an effort to stop the threat of 
war, women of twelve countries 
gathered in the international con- 
gress at the Hague in 1915 under the 
presidency of Jane Addams. They 
advocated a conference of neutrals 
offering continuous mediation. 

Such a conference was actually 
established in Stockholm and func- 
tioned for a year, largely through 
the support from Henry Ford. How- 
ever, Ford abruptly withdrew his 
support early in 1917 and the confer- 
ence ended. 

After the United States entered 
the War in April, 1917, Jane Addams 
was distressed by the change in at- 
titude of President Wilson whom 
she had heretofore supported, and 
she felt that the Peace Treaty of 
1919 was “disastrous.” 

When it became evident that the 
League of Nations was to fail she 
was still convinced of the basic 
truth that peace comes from an- 
swering human want. 

After World War I, in the interest 
of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom Miss Addams 
traveled in Europe, America and 
Asia. She wrote, “Our own organ- 
ization was trying to substitute con- 
sent for coersion, a will to peace 
for a belief in war. Like all edu- 
cational efforts . . . at moments it 
might seem ineffectual and vague, 
but after all the activities of life can 
be changed in no other way than 
by changing the current ideas upon 
which it is conducted.” 

Jane Addams was born in Cedar- 
ville, Illinois, and was a graduate 
of Rockford College. Not long after 
her graduation she traveled in Eu- 
rope and, profoundly moved by the 
poverty and misery she saw, she 
dedicated her life to give them aid. 
She established Hull House, a set- 
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tlement in Chicago, in 1889 as a 
first step to aid immigrants in the 
Chicago slums. 

In her social action work she 
campaigned against child labor. At 
one point in the campaign indus- 
trialists offered to contribute $50,000 
to Hull House if she would drop 
her opposition to child labor, but 
her opposition grew stronger. She 
worked effectively in the field of 
civil rights and liberties, believing 
in racial equality and ignoring color 
barriers. Also in the field of liber- 
ties, she worked for women’s suf- 
frage. 

She is remembered largely for 
her work on behalf of world peace. 
Following World War I while the 
peace conference was meeting in 
Paris Jane Addams convened the 
second Women’s Peace Congress in 
Zurich in May 1919 with 16 countries 
represented. They voted to become 
a permanent’ organization, the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, with Jane Ad- 
dams as their first president. 

While the women were still meet- 
ing, a copy of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles reached them. They were 
deeply disturbed by the terms of 
the treaty which they felt violated 
“the principles upon which alone a 
just and lasting peace can be se- 
cured,” and sent a delegation led 
by Miss Addams to present a set 
of resolutions to the peace confer- 
ence. President Wilson later told 
her that the Hague Conference 
resolutions were the basis for his 
fourteen points. 

In 1935, just a few weeks before 
her death, 1,200 distinguished men 
and women gathered in Washington, 
D. C., to honor her on the occasion 
of the WILPF’s twentieth anniver- 
sary. Oswald Garrison Villard, one 
of the speakers of that dinner 
summed up the feeling about this 
social reformer when he said: “We 
are surely met less to praise Jane 
Addams than to cite our own rare 
fortune that she has been and is of 
us, and it is our country that gave 
her to the world.” 


Did You Know? 


Did you know that a Jesuit legal 
scholar warned in Detroit that 
“Catholic parents and Catholic edu- 
cators should not be encouraged to 
think that any state or federal aid 
will be forthcoming for Catholic 
schools in this or even in the next 
generation.” 

Although implying ultimate victory 





in this aspect of the Roman Church’s 
program, Robert F. Drinan, S. J., 
dean of the Boston College of Law 
School, said arguments for govern- 
ment aid to private schools have 
been met with “a flat denial” from 
three powerful groups in America. 

He said these groups were the 
National Council of Churches, the 
National Educational Association and 
the American Civil Liberties Union. 

Said the Roman Church educator: 
“These organizations and many 
others are so emphatically opposed 
to any aid for Catholic schools that 
realistically we should face the fact 
that the possibility for any aid 
within the forseeable future seems 
very dim indeed.” 


UNQUOTE ... 

“We have made the slogan 
‘Charity begins at home’ a part 
of our religion—although it was in- 
vented by a Roman pagan, and is 
directly contrary to the teaching of 
Jesus in the story of the Good 
Samaritan. Charity begins where 
the need is greatest and the crisis 
is most dangerous.’—FRANK C. 
LauBACH in Thirty Years With the 
Silent Billion (Fleming H. Revell 
Company) 


You cannot meet trouble halfway. 
It travels faster than you can.— 
YorK TRADE COMPOSITOR, house 
magazine 


You can’t carve your way to suc- 
cess with cutting remarks.—PUCK, 
Tit-Bits 


A great memory does not make 
a mind any more than a dictionary 
is a piece of literature—JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN, Nuggets 
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“We Will Return to 
Congo’ Says Nelson 


UCMS Executive Praises 
Loyalty of Congolese Christians 


INDIANAPOLIS—Robert G. Nel- 
son, a United Christian Mission- 
ary Society executive, told the 
World Convention of Churches 
of Christ (Disciples) in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, that the ques- 
tion about re-entry of mission- 
aries to Congo is not a matter of 
“Will we?” but rather “When?” 


“This is a time of great suffering 
and strain for all of Congo. The end 
of the struggle is still not in sight,” 
Dr. Nelson said. Nelson is executive 
secretary of the Division of World 
Mission’s Department of Africa. 

“There have been, however, and 
will continue to be some _ very 
creative Christian experiences grow- 
ing out of this tragedy,’ he said. 

Missionaries and Congolese Chris- 
tians have been drawn together in a 
closer fellowship than would other- 
wise have been possible, according 
to Dr. Nelson. “Potential leadership 
has blossomed forth from unex- 
pected quarters.” 


New Leadership 

He called for prayers and sup- 
port for Congolese and missionaries 
alike. He declared, “We must show 
great patience and understanding of 
their struggle and continue to stand 
with them in every way possible— 
that Christ’s will may ultimately be 
made known.” 

Dr. Nelson said that in the evacua- 
tion this mission had placed im- 
portance upon the safety and wel- 
fare of personnel over the value of 
property. “We thank God that none 
of our staff has been personally 
harmed. Credit for this probably 
goes more to our Christian friends 
than to our own precautions.” 


Leasing Likely 

He told the Convention that 
leases will have to be obtained for 
the use of property in Congo. He 
added, “There is every reason to 
believe that such leases may be 
expensive. We have already pre- 
pared a policy statement for re- 
negotiation in the re-entry of areas 
where we previously worked. We 
are holding most of our staff in 
Europe, where return to Congo will 
be facilitated when possible.” 
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Dr. Weare to Congo 


INDIAN APOLIS—Dr. Clifford S. 
Weare, missionary doctor for the 
Christian Churches in the Congo, 
was the first Disciple missionary to 
return to the infant nation follow- 
ing evacuation in July. 

Dr. Weare returned to Coquilhat- 
ville Aug. 4 to help relieve the acute 
shortage of doctors that developed 
as a result of the flight of Europeans 
and missionaries. 


The United States Embassy had 
given permission—in fact requested 
—all male missionaries, especially 
doctors, to return to their posts. 


Protestant missionaries have been 
assisting the United Nations in 
establishing an emergency pool of 
medical personnel to serve in the 
Congo. As of Aug. 12, seven other 
male Disciples missionaries remained 
in Congo. 


Day Assembly Speaker 


INDIANAPOLIS—Dr. Albert Edward 
Day, a foremost Methodist minis- 
ter, apostle of unity, author and 
lecturer will address the 1960 as- 
sembly of the International Conven- 
tion at Louisville. 

He will address the assembly Oct. 
23 at the Kentucky Fair and Exposi- 
tion Center, site of the convention. 
His talk will follow the convention 
Communion service. 


New Bethany Chairman 


BETHANY, W. Va.—Lester G. Mc- 
Allister has been named chairman 
of the department of religion at 
Bethany College here, effective Sept. 
1, succeeding Osborne Booth. 

Booth requested to be relieved of 
administrative duties. He will con- 
tinue as professor of religion. 


Convention Resolutions Deadline Sept. 21 


by Gaines M. Cook 


Executive Secretary, International Convention of Christian Churches 


INDIANAPOLIS—September 21, 
1960, is the deadline for filing 
resolutions to be considered at 
the Louisville Assembly of the 
International Convention. 


According to bylaws of the Con- 
vention all resolutions to be con- 
sidered at an annual assembly must 
be filed at least 30 days before the 
opening session of the assembly. 


The Denver assembly, 1959, de- 
fined categories of resolutions to be 
considered as follows: 


1. Resolutions regarding service 
and financial reports submitted 
by member agencies, 

2. Resolutions concerning the pro- 
cedures and organization of the 
International Convention, in- 
cluding Assemblies, 

3. Resolutions that bring into be- 
ing or express judgment con- 
cerning the program of the 
Christian Churches (Disciples of 
Christ), 

4, Resolutions dealing with crucial 
issues on which the church 
must speak as it functions as 
the champion of Christian 
idealism, measuring men and 
institutions by Christian ethical 
norms, 


5. Resolutions in the nature of 
expressions of courtesy and re- 
membrance. 


All resolutions must be signed by 
responsible church organizations or 
at least 10 individuals, and filed 
with the Executive Secretary of the 
Convention, Box 19136, Indianapolis 
19, Indiana, before the 30-day dead- 
line. 

Resolutions should be clear as to 
their intent, carefully worded and 
as brief as possible. Sponsors of 
resolutions should be prepared to 
meet with the Committee on Rec- 
ommendations, Oct. 20 and 21, in 
order that correct interpretation 
may be obtained. 


All resolutions which have been 
properly signed and filed will be 
considered by the annual assembly. 
One of the major purposes for hold- 
ing an assembly of the Christian 
Churches (Disciples of Christ) is 
that we may speak together on 
matters of vital concern. 

The Assembly does not presume 
to speak for the brotherhood, but 
only for itself. Nevertheless, the 
International Convention is the 
largest, most representative and best 
informed expression of our Brother- 
hood life. Resolutions are welcomed 
as part of the democratic process 
which makes us a deliberative body. 
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Brotherhood News 


Gibbs and Waddell Win 
In Stewardship Contest 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Thomas J. 
Gibbs, Jr., pastor of Westchester 
Christian Church, Los Angeles, 
Calif., is the winner of the 1959- 
60 stewardship sermon contest 
sponsored by Unified Promotion, 
according to an announcement 
made here recently. 


Placing second was John C. Wad- 
dell, pastor of First Christian 
Church, Aiken, 8S. C. Mr. Waddell 
moved to Waco, Texas, recently to 
enter Baylor University law school. 


The winning sermon by Mr. Gibbs, 
entitled “Memorable Munificence,” 
is based on the selfless generosity 
of Mary at Bethany. Mr. Gibbs also 
received honorable mention for an- 
other sermon, “Beyond Statistics.” 


Mr. Waddell’s sermon, “Keep the 
Door Open,” tells of Paul’s admoni- 
tion to the Christians at Corinth. 


Sermons receiving honorable 
mention were submitted by James 
L. Christensen, San Angelo, Texas; 
Ned M. Romine, Ventura, Calif.; 
Myron E. Neal, Sikeston, Mo.; Clyde 
Aldrich, Ventura, Calif., layman; 
Gilford Olmsted, San Bernardino, 
Calif.; Paul L. Moore, Sidney, Ohio, 
and Ward A. Rice, professor of 
homiletics, Northwest Christian Col- 
lege, Eugene, Ore. 


Photos Are Switched 


Through a production slip some 
copies of last week’s issue carried 
incorrect identification on photos of 





S. M Smith (left) and C. H. Addleman 
Prof. S. Marion Smith of Christian 
Theological Seminary, Indianapolis, 
and Charles H. Addleman, executive 
secretary of the Oregon Christian 
Missionary Society. The photos 
were switched. Smith will address 
the International Convention in 
Louisville and Addleman is retiring 
as executive for the Oregon Society. 
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United Church, Disciples 
Cooperate in Missouri 


Young Adult Assembly 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Disciples and 
United Church of Christ young 
adults are beginning their third 
year in a merged organization here 
known as the Fellowship of Ecu- 
menical Disciples (FED). 


Three years ago the Disciples 
Young Adult Fellowship and the 
Young Adult “Federation” of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Churches 
in this area decided at a Labor Day 
weekend camp that they would join 
forces in a united effort. 


The young adult organization— 
with over 100 members—plans var- 
ied activities, including an annual 
Labor Day weekend camp, its Young 
Adult Assembly. At least one rec- 
reational and social service project 
is conducted each month. 


In June FED members went to 
Shannondale, Mo., for a work camp. 
Later in June the ministers for the 
cooperating unions were invited to 
a meeting of the Fellowship of Ecu- 
menical Disciples. 


The 1960 Spiritual and Recrea- 
tional outing is scheduled Sept. 2-5 
at the new Orchard Crest camp re- 
cently completed near Fredericks- 
town, Mo. 


President of the group is Bob 
Menke. Among the other officers 
are Sara Grossembacher, vice-presi- 
dent, and Shirley Sovar, correspond- 
ing secretary.—SHIELA DONALDSON, 
Publications Correspondent 


Illinois CWF Retreat 


EuUREKA, ILL.—A spiritual experi- 
ence was shared by 182 Illinois 
women who attended the CWF Re- 
treat held at Eureka College here 
late in June. 


In keeping with the theme, “Set 
Our Feet on Lofty Places,” the wor- 
ship service led by Sybel Thomas 
of Chicago, Sunday night and the 
vesper meditation by Morris Pullin, 
general secretary, Illinois Disciples 
of Christ, which followed, set the 
mood for the retreat. 


Among outstanding features was 
the Bible class on prayer taught by 
Mrs. Martha Faw of the national 
CWF staff, and the World Call ban- 
quet at which Mrs. Maxine Palmer 
was the missionary speaker. 


As part of the banquet program 
a skit entitled, “Behind the World 
Call Door,” was presented. 








Brite College Graduate 
To United Society Post 


Information Officer 


INDIANAPOLIS—Edwin Lee Stiles 
has joined the staff of The United 
Christian Missionary Society as a 
national director of interpretation 
and information. 

He is associated with the depart- 
ment of resources and interpreta- 
tion. He began work in this post 
in July. 

As a director of interpretation, 
Mr. Stiles writes and edits materials 
to tell the story of the Christian 
Churches’ missions and Christian 
education activities carried on 
through the United Society. 

Mr. Stiles received the bachelor 
of divinity degree June 1 from Brite 
College of the Bible, Texas Chris- 
tian University, Fort Worth. He 
received the bachelor of arts degree 
from TCU in 1957. He was or- 
dained a minister of the Christian 
Churches on June 5, at Port Arthur, 
Texas, Dr. John M. Hughes, min- 
ister. 


He served in the United States 
Air Force from 1951 to 1954 and 
later worked briefly for a weekly 
newspaper and a daily newspaper. 
While attending TCU, he worked in 
the print shop for the Texas Board 
of Christian Churches. He also 
served as minister of the Ambia 
Community Church near Paris, 
Texas. 


The information and interpreta- 
tion section produces promotional 
folders, advertising, worship and 
news bulletins, news releases for 
the press, publicity materials and 
biographical sketches. It also edits 
Leaven, an _ information bulletin, 
and provides articles and news re- 
leases for national and state pub- 
lications. 
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LEE STILES, a national director of 
interpretation for The United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society. 
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Education Commissioner 
Speaks at Hazel Green 


HAZEL GREEN, Ky.—Dr. Lawrence 
C. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, was the principal speaker 
during homecoming held here Aug. 
12-14 at the Hazel Green Academy. 

He was introduced by his father, 
H. J. Derthick, who was principal 
of the mission school when the 
younger Derthick was born here in 
1905. 

Danny Joe Howard, a member of 
the academy family, was ordained 
into the Christian ministry on Aug. 
14. 

This is the first time in many 
years that Dr. Derthick has been 
able to return to the place of his 
birth. 

As U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Derthick is head of the 
Office of Education, a division of 
the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 


Successful Campaign 


METROPOLIS, ILL.—A successful 
building-fund campaign was con- 
ducted here recently at First Chris- 
tian Church where Raymond Mc- 
Callister, Jr., is the minister. 

A total of $78,000.00 was received 
in pledges on a goal of $70,000.00 
for the purpose of erecting a new 
education building. 

Rolland H. Sheafor, of the Board 


AT THE FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH in Kennewick, Wash., 
Eugene C. Hawkins (second from left), pastor of the Findley Street Chris- 
tian Church of Seattle, was the guest speaker at a mortgage-burning cere- 
mony. He was the pastor of the Kennewick Church from 1946 to 1950, and 
was instrumental in the building of the present church. Also pictured 


(from left) are: 


of Church Extension, was the guest 
conductor; Mrs. Rena Baumgartner 
was campaign secretary; and James 
Roreman, the campaign chairman. 


Reception Given for 
Ministerial Couples 


By Oak Cliff Church 


DALLAS, TEXAS—The official board 
and members of the Oak Cliff Chris- 
tian Church honored three of its 
young couples at a reception on 
June 23 in the church parlors. 

The three couples were Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Coleman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley Duncan and Mr. and Mrs. 
John Payne. The three men, all 
graduates of Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, are preparing for the Chris- 
tian ministry. 

Mr. Coleman, student pastor of 
the Christian Church at Big Sandy, 
Texas, will continue his work at 
Brite College of the Bible in Fort 
Worth. 

Mr. Duncan is enrolled for the 
fall term at Vanderbilt University. 
He is now serving as pastor of the 
Christian Church in Benton, Ky. 

Mr. Payne is serving as associate 
in a church on Long Island while 
he completes his graduate degree at 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York. Following the reception here 
in Dallas Mr. and Mrs. Payne spent 
the rest of the summer in Europe. 





recently, 


Ronald W. Yates, pastor; Jess Vinson, chairman of the 


congregation; Joe Stradling, trustee; and W. R. Pitman, board chairman. 
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Brotherhood News 


Visit Yakima Mission 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—The Chi Rho of 
First Christian Church here recently 
visited the Yakima Indian Christian 
Mission at White Swan, Wash. 

At Yakima the local youth were 
overnight guests of the Chi Rho at 
the Englewood Christian Church. 
On Sunday the 19 boys and girls, 
and also six adults, attended church 
school and worshiped in the rustic 
log church of the Yakima mission. 
—Ray S. HEwITT. 


58 Added at Fort Scott 


Fort Scott, KAN.—There were 58 
additions to First Christian Church 
here during the Festival of Faith 
evangelism crusade led by Medford 
Jones. 

Preston A. Taylor, minister, re- 
ports that the crusade goal was 51 
and 32 of those uniting with the 
church were adults, over half of 
them coming by confession and 
baptism. 


God and Country Award 


BRUCEVLLE, IND.—Johnny Huffman 
was presented with the God and 
Country Award at the Christian 
church here on June 26. The son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Huffman, 
the award was pinned on the blouse 
of the scout by his mother. 

Members of the local Boy Scout 
troop, along with the scout master, 
were present. 


Ready for Evangelism 


GREEN MOUNTAIN FALLS, CoLo.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Snodgrass are 
spending the summer here at their 
home getting ready for another 
season of evangelistic meetings. 

The past year included evange- 
lism programs, with visitation and 
preaching, at Windsor, Mo., Moun- 
tain Grove, Mo., Glasgow, Ky., 
Neosho, Mo., Clarinda, Ia., Alamo- 
gordo, N. M., Phoenix, Ariz., Bell, 
Calif., Kingfisher, Okla., Marshfield, 
Mo., Beckley, W. Va., and Seminole, 
Okla. 


Accepts Decade Goals 


Aurora, Mo.—First Christian 
Church here has accepted these 
Decade of Decision goals: One out 
of every two members tithing by 
1965 and every member tithing by 
1970; thirty-five per cent of the 
budget for outreach goals in 1965 
and 50 per cent in 1970. 

Out of 341 members the congre- 
gation now has 136 tithers. Michael 
McGinis began his third year as 
minister last July 10. 
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Brotherhood News 


National President of 
Negro CWF Died July 17 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Mrs. Rosa 
Brown Bracy Haynes, first field sec- 
retary of Negro Disciple women’s 
missionary organizations and who 
served for some 25 years, died in 
her sleep here on July 17, 1960. 


At the time of her death she was 
the president of the Christian Wom- 
en’s Fellowship of the National 
Christian Missionary Convention. 


The memorial service was con- 
ducted by her minister, Blair T. 
Hunt of the Mississippi Boulevard 
Christian Church here. Representa- 
tives of Christian Church groups 
were in attendance from all across 
the nation. 

Born in Port Gibson, Miss., Mrs. 
Haynes showed early indication of 
leadership ability. Her father, King 
R. Brown, was a product of South- 
ern Christian Institute and a lead- 
ing minister among Negro Disciples. 

Her early academic training was 
received in Mary Holmes College, 
West Point, Miss., and Southern 
Christian Institute in Edwards, Miss. 
Later, while working toward her 
B.S. degree, she went to school a 
half day and taught a half day. 

In 1913 the work she was doing 
among the churches and with youth 
as a dean at Alabama Christian In- 
stitute, Lum, Ala., came to the at- 
tention of Disciple leaders H. L. 
Herod and J. B. Lehman. Upon their 
recommendation, the Christian 
Women’s Board of Missions called 


the young Miss Brown to organize 
missionary groups in Negro Disciple 
churches across the nation. With 
the formation of The United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, her work 
was continued within the depart- 
ment of missionary organizations. 

In 1920 Miss Rosa Brown was 
elected promotional. secretary of an 
“Emergency Campaign” for the Na- 
tional Christian Missionary Conven- 
tion. The financial goal was $100,- 
000. The effort actually realized 
$76,000 in gifts. 

Mrs. Rosa Brown Bracy Haynes con- 
tinued an active interest in the 
work of the church locally and 
throughout the world following her 
termination as a national field sec- 
retary in 1938. 


30 Years as Organist 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—Bethany Chris- 
tian Church recently honored Miss 
Eula Stubbs who is retiring after 
serving the church here for 30 years 
as organist. 

A life-long member of Bethany, 
she began playing at Easter time 
in 1930. She has also been active 
in CWF and served as a teacher in 
the church school. 


First Unit Dedicated 


FORREST PARK, GaA.—Dedication 
services for the first unit of a new 
building were held here June 26 at 
Memorial Christian Church. 

This congregation was established 
about two years ago and now has 
Donald 


over 100 members. J. 





eS 


NEW MEMBERS OF A NEW CHURCH—Sunday afternoon, June 5, the above 
people met in South Street Christian Church, Springfield, Mo., to organize 
the Brentwood Christian Church. Sponsored by National Avenue, Central, 
South Street and Walnut Street Christian Churches, the new congregation 
elected the following officers: Lawson Weaver, chairman; Jack Carrithers, 
vice-chairman; Mrs. E. W. Heiss, secretary; and Willard Warner, treasurer. 
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Graham is the pastor.—CHARLES F. 
SCHWAB. 


Around the World 
In 50 Minutes 


ArcaDIA, CALIF.—The Christian 
Women’s Fellowship of the Chris- 
tian Church here recently held a 
Missionary Fair with 120 members 
and friends in attendance. 

The program was titled, “Around 
the World in Fifty Minutes,” and 
featured a pot luck dinner with for- 
eign dishes, authentic souvenirs and 
decorations, missionary information, 
dolls from many countries, worship 
center and a “live” missionary who 
gave a talk on India. 


Pollocks Are Busy 


NeEsO, ILL.—During the past sea- 
son Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Pollock, who 
make their home here, assisted in 
evangelistic services in Vincennes, 
Ind., Harvey, Ill, Jackson, Ohio, 
Sciota, Ill., Fremont, Neb., Kearney, 
Neb., Erie, Kan., Logan, W. Va., and 
Lawton, Okla. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pollock will again 
lead the singing for the sessions of 
the National Evangelistic Associa- 
tion in the annual meeting sched- 
uled for Louisville, Ky., just preced- 
ing the International Convention of 
Christian Churches. 


J. Carty on Africa 


BETHANY, W. Va—The annual 
meeting of the statewide Christian 
Youth Fellowship Commission of 
Christian Churches in West Virginia 
was held here July 13-15 at Bethany 
College. 

James W. Carty, Jr., professor of 
journalism at Bethany, spoke three 
times to the group on “The Chang- 
ing Educational, Religious and So- 
cial Scene in Africa, Asia and Amer- 
ica.” 


76 EMC Commitments 


PRINCETON, Mo.—Seventy-six 
commitments were received here 
recently in an every member can- 
vass. This was the first EMC at 
First Christian Church in 35 years. 

A total of 86 per cent of all resi- 
dent member families signed com- 
mitment cards. This represented a 
213 per cent increase in pledges 
made over the previous year. 
Twenty-six members of the church 
took part in the training program 
for the callers and made the can- 
vass. 

Guy Earl Evoritt was the general 
chairman of the campaign and Paul 
Woodard is the pastor of the church. 
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Ph.D. Program Is 
Under Way at TCU 


Fort WorTH, TEx.—The first re- 
search and teaching assistantships 
have been awarded under the new 
Ph.D. programs in physics and psy- 
chology which are scheduled to 
start this fall at Texas Christian 
University. 

The new Ph.D. programs in psy- 
chology and physics are the first 
to be offered by TCU. Other fields 
are scheduled to be added within 
the next several years, according 
to Dr. James M. Moudy, dean of the 
Graduate School. Areas in which 
doctoral work is planned to begin 
as soon as possible include mathe- 
matics, English, education, music, 


religion, chemistry, biology and 
geology. 
Assistantships in physics have 


been awarded to Arlynn Lynn Pur- 
vis and Claude Bush of Fort Worth; 
Richard John Lysiak, Chicago, II1.; 
Jack Smith Donaldson, Arlington; 
and Aleksander Svager, Sarajevo, 
Yugoslavia. 

Psychology assistantships were an- 
nounced for Miss Elizabeth Faguy- 
Cote of Fort Worth; Jack Read 


Haynes, Wichita Falls; James Ar- 
thur Duke, Everett, Wash.; Earl 
LaFevers, McAlister, Okla.; and 


Gary R. Francois, St. Louis, Mo. 


Appointed Dean 





DR. ROBERT G. MARTIN, who has 

been acting dean of the College of 

the Bible at Phillips University, Enid, 

Okla., recently was appointed dean 

of the university’s undergraduate 
Bible training program. 
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Conference on Church 
Vocations for Retired 
Military Personnel 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Dr. Franklin 
E. Rector, professor of church and 
social structure here at Christian 
Theological Seminary, will present 
a special research report to The 
Brent Conference on Church Voca- 
tions for ex-military personnel to 
be held in Washington, D. C., Jan. 
23-26, 1961. 

Professor Rector’s research topic 
is, “Man in Transition—A Study of 
Psychological and Sociological Fac- 
tors Involved.” 

Samuel Emerick, secretary for the 
conference, said that many of the 
men who have spent at least 20 
years in the ranks of the U.S. armed 
forces are now contemplating re- 
tirement. A large number of these 
men are in the ages 45-55 years; 
they are well educated, he said, and 
have had a wealth of experience in 
a variety of uses of their talents. 
He added that some of them, in 
seeking for a new vocation in which 
to use their capacities in the next 
decade or more, have asked about 
employment in the work of the 
church. 

Dr. Rector an armed forces chap- 
lain during World War II, said that 
it is believed that there is a “man- 
power pool” for the churches among 
the thousands of men now begin- 
ning to retire from the armed 
forces. Local church staff assist- 
ants, church business managers, 
youth workers, camp _ directors, 
teachers, overseas mission workers 
may soon be found in this group. 

The Brent Conference on Church 
Vocations for ex-military personnel 
is being planned to help armed 
forces chaplains to know what the 
various churches offer as lay posi- 
tions or ‘to whom the retiring per- 
sons should direct inquiry. 


Record Scholarships 


HirRAM, OHIO—Miss Shirley Jane 
Hack and John T. Eller, both of 
Ashtabula, Ohio, have been awarded 
George J. Record scholarships to at- 
tend Hiram College here beginning 
this fall. 

The Record Foundation was es- 
tablished by George J. Record, an 
Ashtabula industrialist, providing 
scholarships to a number of Ashta- 
bula county high school graduates 
to attend various colleges each year. 


Dr. Kincheloe Will 
Retire as TSCC Head 


TouGALoo, Miss.—Dr. Samuel C. 
Kincheloe will retire Aug. 31, 1960, 
as president of Tougaloo Southern 
Christian College. He has been with 
the school for five years and was 
inaugurated in October, 1956, as the 
college’s seventh president. 

In December, 1957, Tougaloo 
Southern Christian College was 
among the 18 Negro colleges given 
full membership status by the 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

During the past three years, three 
students were awarded the Wood- 
row Wilson fellowships. The col- 
lege also received a grant for 1959- 
1960 and will receive a second grant 
for 1960-1961 from the National 
Science Foundation. 

In October, 1959, a new science 
building was dedicated and named 
the Kincheloe Science Hall. This 
was financed with funds from the 
two Mission Boards who serve as 
sponsors and the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund. Dr. Kincheloe raised an 
additional $7,000 for equipment for 
a course in physical chemistry. 

Mrs. Kincheloe has been respon- 
sible for building the morale of the 
student body and for the good fel- 
lowship of the faculty and staff. As 
an experienced librarian, she has 
made a worthy contribution in this 
area. 

In September, Dr. Kincheloe will 
become head of the Department of 
Church and Society at the newly 
organized Interdenominational The- 
ological Center, representing four 
denominations, on the campus of 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Major in Church Music 


BETHANY, W. Va.—The_ depart- 
ment of music here at Bethany Col- 
lege, in cooperation with the de- 
partment of religion, will initiate a 
program leading to a concentration 
in the field of church music during 
the 1960-61 academic year. 

The demand for full-time leader- 
ship in the music program of the 
Protestant Church has grown much 
faster than the supply of people 
who are equipped by training to 
assuinme such leadership. Most 
churches need people who are pre- 
pared both in musicianship and in 
their understanding of the goals and 
methods of the church program in 
general. 

New courses available in the 1960- 
61 academic year are offered in 
Hymnology, Church Music, and a 
supervised internship in practical 
musical direction. 

Dr. Dale A. Jorgenson is head of 
the department of music. 
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Five With Doctors Degrees 


To the Jarvis Faculty 


HAWKINS, TEXxAS—Dr. J. O. Per- 
pener, executive vice-president, has 
announced the addition of ten per- 
sons to serve here on the Jarvis 
Christian College staff for 1960-61. 

Five of these new faculty mem- 
bers hold doctoral degrees in their 
respective fields and all have mas- 
ters degrees. 


The additions will greatly 
strengthen the faculty and meet the 
Southern Association requirements 
that at least 25 per cent of the fac- 
ulty must hold doctoral degrees. 


New faculty members added to 
the three major divisions of the 
four-year liberal arts program in- 
clude the following: 

Dr. W. Sherman Savage, formerly 
of Lincoln University, becomes head 
of the social science division at Jar- 


vis and professor of history. He °* 


holds the Ph.D. degree from Ohio 
State University. 

Dr. Mustaqur Rahman becomes 
professor of sociology. He earned 
his bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
at the University of Karachi in Pak- 
istan and his Ph.D. degree from 
Louisiana State University. 

Dr. Eugene Ching, formerly of 
Lane College, will teach humanities 
and education. His educational 
background includes a B.A. degree 
from National Cheng Chih Univer- 
sity, Chungking, China, M.A. and 
Ed.D. degrees from Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Dr. Columbus B. Ricks, a native 
of Liberia, will be chairman of the 
science and mathematics division. 
He has degrees from Tuskegee In- 
stitute and his doctoral was earned 
at Michigan State University. 

Dr. Chandra Prakash Misre_ re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Minnesota. He will 
teach in the science and math di- 
vision. 

The new coach, Anthony Robin- 
son, holds a bachelors degree from 
West Virginia State College and a 
masters from New York University. 
Mrs. Rowena Savage will teach in 
the music department. She has her 
B.M. degree from Southern Cali- 
fornia and her M.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. James C. Shane 
returns to the arts department after 
a year’s study as a Danforth Scholar. 
His bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
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were earned at Fisk University. 
William C. McClain has been 
added to the department of mathe- 
matics. His B.A. work was done 
at East Central College in Oklahoma 
and he received the M.S. degree 
from Oklahoma State University. 
Spacio W. Mothershed has been 
added as head of the college library. 
A graduate of Jarvis, he received 
his M.L.S. at Syracuse University. 


50 Attend “New Frontiers 
of Thought” Institute at 
Hiram College Last Month 


HIRAM, OHIO—Some 50 alumni of 
Hiram College and their families 
spent a week last month here on 
the campus attending the first sum- 
mer institute on “New Frontiers of 
Thought.” 


Arrangements for the _ institute 
were under the direction of Dr. Ed- 
ward Dyer, head of the division of 
education, and Aaron Kelker, direc- 
tor designate of alumni relations. 


In addition to former students 
from Ohio, other states represented 
included Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey and Indiana. 


The institute included five areas 
of interest with the following fac- 
ulty members leading the discus- 
sions: 


Emerging Cultural Patterns in 
Literature, Art and Music—F. W. 
Proctor, music; A. C, Ravitz, Eng- 
lish; and M. L. Vincent, English. 


The World of Modern Politics— 
A. H. Benedict, political science; 
Paul Miller, history; J. N. Primm, 
dean of the faculty; and Hoke 
Smith, political science. 


The Sciences and Mathematics in 
the Space Age—D. H. Berg, biol- 
ogy; E. H. Clarke, speech; J. M. 
Denham, chemistry; W. G. Johnson, 


mathematics; E. B. Rosser, chem- 
istry; and L. N. Zaccaro, mathe- 
matics. 


Current Issues in Education—A. 
J. de Flumere, director of admis- 
sions; Edward Dyer, education; G. 
R. Fox, education; E. B. Rosser, 
chemistry; and John Shambach, re- 
tired. 


Contemporary Religions and So- 
cial Questions—Hunter Beckelhy- 
mer, minister of Hiram Christian 
Church; Paul Miller, history; Adah 
Pierce, sociology; E. B. Rosser, 
chemistry; and Genevieve Tischen- 
dorf, home economics. 


Bethany Appointments 


BETHANY, W. Va.—New appoint- 
ments recently announced for the 
faculty here at Bethany College in- 
clude the following: 


Gregory Lynn Fowler, microbiol- 
ogy research associate at Wichita 
University, Wichita, Kan., has been 
appointed instructor in biology. 


Miss Charlotte Ann Coulthard, a 
graduate assistant in the English 
department at West Virginia Uni- 
versity, has been named instructor 
in English. 

Dr. David F. Ross, professor and 
head of the department of eco- 
nomics here at Bethany College, has 
been named to the position of as- 
sistant dean of the faculty. 


ACC Faculty Additions 


WILSON, N. C.—Dr. Arthur D. 
Wenger, president here of Atlantic 
Christian College, recently an- 
nounced the following additions to 
the college faculty: 


Samuel C. Stell of Tarbore has 
been named associate professor of 
education and psychology. 


James L. Barden of Selma will 
join the faculty as assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of educa- 
tion and psychology. 


Pilgrimage to Hiram 
Attracts 350 People 


HirAM, OnIO—The Annual Pil- 
grimage to Hiram College, spon- 
sored by the Cleveland (Ohio) Dis- 
ciples Union, this year attracted 
over 350 people, representing 41 
churches in the northeast part of 
this state. 


Loren E. Lair, president of the 
International Convention of Chris- 
tian Churches, presented the chal- 
lenge of the “Decade of Decision” 
to the group as they assembled here 
in Hayden auditorium on July 17. 


A large number of those present 
were young people who were taken 
on a tour of the Hiram campus. 

Mr. Lair presented the need of 
the Disciples of Christ to become a 
“maturing fellowship.’’ He announced 
the program of 150 new congrega- 
tions a year for the next 10 years 
and raising of 404 million dollars. He 
emphasized the need of more min- 
isters to serve these new congrega- 
tions and the place of higher edu- 
cation at both graduate and under- 
graduate levels to provide these 
ministers. He called for a new 
demonstration of solidarity within 
our brotherhood which would de- 
velop a sense of the church and 
its mission throughout the world 
rather than seeing ourselves as au- 
tonomous, individual congregations. 
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@ For Historical Society 


3 Named Trustees 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Three new 
trustees have been elected to the 
board of the Disciples of Christ His- 
torical Society which maintains of- 
fices here. The new trustees are as 
follows: 

Perry E. Gresham, president of 
Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va., 
John Rogers, attorney-at-law, Tulsa, 
Okla., and Bebe Boswell, retired 
businessman from Jackson, Tenn. 

Officers of the society chosen for 
the new year which began July 1, 
1960, include: Harry M. Davis, Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., chairman of the board 
of trustees; Forrest F. Reed, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., vice-chairman; Roscoe 
M. Pierson, Lexington, Ky., secre- 
tary; and Charles E. Crouch, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., treasurer. 

The executive committee is com- 
posed of the above four officers and 
the following trustees: J. Edward 
Moseley, Indianapolis, Ind., Hugh M. 
Riley, Louisville, Ky., and Howard 
E. Short, St. Louis, Mo. 

Other trustees re-elected for a 
three-year term include W. E. Gar- 
rison, Houston, Texas, James DeFor- 
est Murch, Washington, D. C., Ros- 
coe M. Pierson, Lexington, Ky., and 
Mrs. R. Richard Renner, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


$104,000 Pledged 


NILES, OHIO—First Christian 
Church recently completed a suc- 
cessful building-fund drive 
when over $104,000 was received in 
three-year pledges, paving the way 
for the future erection of a new 
sanctuary. 

Harold L. Herndon, of the Board 
of Church Extension, was the guest 
director for the campaign; Carl B. 
Rettig and Gordon W. Campbell 
served as co-chairmen, and Mrs. 
Wm. H. Hamrick was the campaign 
secretary. Wm. A. Thorp is chair- 
man of the church board and 
Winston C. Bell is pastor of the 
church. 

Five years ago the congregation 
conducted a _ successful campaign 
for $150,000. A $25,000 parsonage 
was built and in 1957 the $162,000 
education and chapel unit, com- 
pletely furnished, was dedicated: 

Replacement of the present 66- 
year-old sanctuary will be delayed 
until at least $100,000 in cash has 
been received as a result of the 
recent building-fund drive. 
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here. 


Hams—Louisville 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The Christian 
Radio Fellowship will meet during 
the International Convention of 
Christian Churches scheduled for 
this city, Oct. 21-26, 1960. 

Organized by amateur radio op- 
erators of the Christian churches, 
the group plans to provide com- 
munications for missionaries over- 
seas. 

Membership is open to all ama- 
teur radio operators who are mem- 
bers of the Christian Church. Mem- 
bership fee is $1.00. 

Officers of the organization are as 
follows: John W. Campbell, pastor, 
First Christian Church, Clinton, Ind., 
W9AXK, chairman; Ken Smith, Cali- 
fornia, W6NWJ, vice-chairman; John 
Stewart, Illinois, W9RFU, secretary- 
treasurer; Hugh McCully, Canada, 
VE3AYR, world representative; 
James Sugioka, Indiana, W9CKB. 

All correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to John H. Stewart, 217 
Oliver Lee Dr., Belleville, Ill. 


Yakima Ordination 


YAKIMA, WASH.—Terence Frich- 
ette, a Timothy of First Christian 
Church here, was ordained in a spe- 
cial service held June 26. The or- 
dination sermon was given by Hu- 
bert E. Sias, pastor of the church, 
while the charge and ordination 
prayer were given by Earl Van 
Doren, executive secretary of the 
Christian Churches of Washington 
and Northern Idaho. 

Others who participated in the 
service included: Horace Tapp, 
chairman of the congregation; Ray 
Harper, minister of Christian edu- 
cation of First Church; and Howard 
C. Cole, pastor of the Englewood 
church here. 

A recent graduate of Northwest 
Christian College, Eugene, Ore., Mr. 
Frichette began July 1 as assistant 
pastor of First Christian Church, 
Bend, Ore. 


An Education Unit 


BETHEL PARK, Pa—On June 26 
ground-breaking services were con- 
ducted for the new education unit 
of the Brightwood Christian Church 
here. 

Edward J. Bruce, director of reli- 
gious education for the Pennsyl- 
vania Christian Missionary Society, 
was the main speaker for the occa- 
sion. Others who spoke included: 
Dr. Theodore Siedle, supervising 
principal of Bethel schools; Thomas 
Landau, an elder; and C. L. Sloss, 
pastor of the church. 


Brotherhood News 


The new unit measures 52 by 48 
feet and will include an enlarged 
kitchen and furnace room, study, 
church office, storage room, social 
hall. On the second floor will be a 
choir room, dressing rooms, rest 
rooms and classrooms. 


New Seattle Associate 
Menninger Trained 


SEATTLE, WaASH.—Eugene Kidder 
completed a one-year training pro- 
gram in marriage counseling for 
clergymen at the Menninger Foun- 
dation, with a graduation ceremony 
at the Topeka Country Club on 
June 21. 


On July 1 he joined the staff of 
the University Christian Church 
here as associate minister responsi- 
ble for youth work and counseling. 

Mr. Kidder entered University 
Church as a high school young per- 
son and attended the University of 
Washington in Seattle. He gradu- 
ated from Yale Divinity School in 
1954, and served for five years as 
the pastor to the congregation at 
Fellowship Center, St. Louis, under 
the auspices of the Disciples Coun- 
cil of Greater St. Louis. 

Studies at Menningers included 
practice in marriage counseling, 
along with seminar work in person- 
ality theory, psychiatry and reli- 
gion, pastoral care. Chaplain 
Thomas W. Klink, coordinator of 
graduate -studies in religion and 


psychiatry, and Dr. Robert G. Foster 
direct the program. 





Teenie Fined 


DR. KARL A. MENNINGER, chief of 
staff and director of the department 
of education of the Menninger Foun- 
dation, presents certificate of com- 
pletion of training in marriage 
counseling to Eugene Kidder at 
ceremonies June 21. 
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How many of us are aware of the 
potential power of the Sunday 
morning service of worship?  Be- 
cause it will be available again next 
week—and the next,and the next— 
we are apt to look upon it in a 
far different way than if this Sun- 
day’s service were to be the only 
such experience available to us. 


Suppose tonight’s sunset were to 
be the last sunset of all time. Ev- 
ery hilltop and vantage point 
around the world would be crowded 
with people who have not noticed 
a sunset in years. Likewise we are 
apt to go through the various 
phases of the service of worship in 
a routine and perfunctory manner. 


If the service is wisely planned 
and fulfilled in a spirit of commit- 
ment, there is no limit to what can 
happen as a result of it! 


The people, both as individuals 
and as a congregation, can find joy 
in fellowship with God. This in it- 
self is the greatest achievement 
that can come to man. Fellow wor- 
shipers can become aware of each 
other, of each other’s needs and 
can establish a sense of apprecia- 
tion, understanding and concern 
that “dissolves” all hatreds, resent- 
ments, jealousies and indifferences, 
so that a deep sense of love is es- 
tablished. 


It would be embarrassing indeed 
if some recording device were to 
photograph and tabulate our excur- 
sions of mind from beginning to end 
of a service of worship. The flights 
of fancy during prayer, the flash 
thoughts as our neighbors enter and 
are seated, our failure to concen- 
trate during the moments of si- 
lence, the way in which we miss the 
real message of the hymns, scrip- 
ture, prayers and sermon—these 
and many other occurrences pre- 
vent the casual worshiper from ex- 
periencing the deepest joys and the 
fullest powers of worship. (How 
the writer indicts himself by judg- 
ing others!) 


If vital worship is a thrilling ex- 
perience of the presence of God; if 


Samuel F’. Pugh is executive di- 
rector of Local Church Life of The 
United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, Indianapolis. 
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TOWARD A BETTER CHURCH 


by Samuel F. Pugh 


The Hour of Worship 


it serves as a healing power for 
spirit, mind and body; if it inspires 
self-understanding and acceptance; 
if it lifts the worshiper to new 
levels of living; then it behooves 
the church and the churchman to 
learn the paths that lead to God. 
The process is not merely the spend- 
ing of thousands or millions to se- 
cure splendid sanctuaries, great or- 
gans and an educated minister or 
minister of music. Mechanics and 
contrived beauty are not enough. 
Even the most carefully planned or- 
der of service in the most worship- 
ful sanctuary, with the most dedi- 
cated minister, and the best trained 
choir will not assure true worship 
—for anybody. 

Let him who would worship go 
to church in an expectant mood. 
Let there be a “readiness,” brought 
about by an attitude of good will 
toward men, an awareness of one’s 
own personal need and a receptivity 
that invites God to enter the heart. 


Each person will have his own 
way of worshiping. It is not good 
for one to tell another how to wor- 
ship, for each has his own needs, 
his own training, his own sensitivity 
and his own ways of finding God. 

Some offer a prayer for each per- 
son in the processional and follow 
the entire service in an attitude of 
prayer. Some actually speak to 
God in the Call to Worship, express 
the deepest joy as they sing the 
Doxology, feel God’s forgiving power 
in the pastor’s prayer and know 
the divine fellowship in the mo- 
ments of communion meditation. 


Some find their joy in the chal- 
lenging stimulation of the minis- 
ter’s sermon and its application to 
life. Some feel that worship is for 
God’s enjoyment. Others that it 
is for the strength and power it 
brings to man. 

The way one worships depends 
upon his belief about worship— 
about God. Everyone must seek 
God in his own way and worship 
him where he finds him. Let all 
of us begin where we are, know- 
ing that God is already beside us, 
waiting. He is a spirit and when 
we worship him in spirit and in 
truth we shall grow to new ma- 
turity and new appreciation. 
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Now churches can do more for their young 
people by providing them with POWER, the 
magazine designed for youth. 

Their personal religious experience will have 
more meaning with POWER, a 96-page quarterly 
of daily devotions. 
devotional habits that will last the rest of their 
lives, and encourage them in daily Bible reading. 


Much of the material in POWER is written by 
young people, in a style easily understood by young 
people everywhere. 


POWER is published quarterly by an ‘inter- 
denominational committee, in which your brother- 
hood publishing house takes part. 


Provide each of your young people with POWER, 
the power of Christian faith! 
lesson materials. 





JESUS GOES TO THE SYNAGOGUE. By Helen 
Brown. Abingdon Press. 24 pages. $1.25. 


THE DAYUMA STORY. By Ethel Emily Wallis. 
Harper and Brothers. 288 pages. $3.95. 


THE DAY OF LIGHT. By H. B. Porter. 
bury Press. 86 pages. $1.75 (Paper). 


THE LAND AND THE PROMISE. By Frank G. 
Slaughter. The World Publishing Company. 347 
pages. 95. 


IN THE UNITY OF THE FAITH. 27 Sermons 
and Meditations. Foreword by Edwin T. Dahtberg. 
The Christian Education Press. 187 pages. $3.00. 


YOUTH 
AT 
PRAYER 


A meaningful graduation gift 


YOUTH AT PRAYER, by Harold and Dorothy 
Ewing, contains prayers, scriptures, and 
quotations selected especially for and used 
by thousands of young people. Pocket size, 
128 pages. 75¢ each, $7.50 per dozen. 
Name in gold on cover, 50¢ extra per copy. 
Order from 
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The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVE. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Youth 


It will help them establish 
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‘‘You Are What You Read’’ 


Light on the Gnostics 


The Gospel According to Thomas. 
Translated by Puech, Guillaumont, 
Quispel, Till and ’Abd Al Masih. 
Harper and Brothers. 62 pages. $2. 


About 1945, thirteen important 
Coptic manuscripts were discovered 
near Nag Hammadi in Upper Egypt; 
among them was the Gospel of 
Thomas which is here offered in 
English translation. This docu- 
ment, which purports to have been 
written by the Apostle Thomas, may 
rest on a Greek original which is 
as old as A.D. 140. It contains 114 
sayings of Jesus, and is of vast 
significance for biblical studies. 

Apparently, the document origi- 
nated among a group of Egyptian 
Gnostics rather than from the pen 
of Thomas. These early Christian 
heretics stressed the idea that salva- 
tion was achieved by the acquiring 
of secret knowledge—by knowing, 
for instance, that the body of man 
is bad, whereas his eternal soul has 
come from God. The Gospel of 
Thomas refiects many of _ these 
ideas. We are told that, “These are 
the secret words which the Living 
Jesus spoke” (p. 3). Those who read 
these secrets are reminded that the 
world is a “corpse” (p. 31), but that 
they “have come from the Light” 
(p. 29). 

This discovery greatly enhances 
our understanding of the Gnostics, 
for until now our knowledge has 
been derived mainly from the ortho- 
dox writers who opposed them. But 
not only will the study of these 
texts throw light upon the impor- 
tant developments of the. second 
century, they will also help to 
clarify the character of _ this 
heretical movement which was al- 
ready taking root when the canon- 
ical books of the New Testament 
were being written. 

Some have wondered if the Gospel 
of Thomas may include authentic 
words of Jesus which were not 
previously known. This is possible, 
but in the main, the authentic ma- 
terial is probably derived from the 
gospel tradition. Among the say- 
ings preserved here are such well- 
known words as the parables of the 
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treasure in a field (p. 55) and the 
lost sheep (pp. 53 f.), but these vary 
in details from their form in the 
Synoptic Gospels. Mixed in with 
such authentic sayings are many 
Gnostic teachings which are typi- 
cally esoteric and enigmatic in 
character. 

Recently a leading New Testa- 
ment scholar said that just as the 
50’s was the decade of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, so the 60’s would be the 
era of the Coptic texts. At any 
rate, the importance of these manu- 
scripts for the study of canon, text 
and the transmission of the early 
gospel tradition is difficult to over- 
estimate.—WILLIAM BAIRD 


For Class Leaders 


More from Your Class Meetings. 
By Bernice Hogan. Abingdon Press. 
108 pages. $2.50. 


The title, More From Your Class 
Meetings, suggesting that any class 
meeting can be better, is the key 
to this book’s contents. Useful ideas 
for improving meetings of classes 
or other church groups may be 
found among the twelve monthly 
programs and the six programs for 
special occasions. Suggestions for 
worship, study, projects for sharing, 
recreation and fun, class business, 
fund raising, and refreshments are 
included in each program. 

Mrs. Hogan starts a class on the 
path of planning for each program 
and at the same time keeps the 
way open for individual freedom 
and creativity. For instance, there 
are specific ideas for the worship 
period but the details are often left 
for the individual leader to com- 
plete. 

Groups using this book would 
find it challenging minds through 
study programs, inspiring hearts 
through worship, and occupying 
hands through projects for sharing. 
Through these programs the class 
is encouraged to keep Christ at the 
center; to re-evaluate beliefs about 
God, the church, and people; to 
find new ways of serving the Mas- 
ter; and to bind its members to- 
gether in Christian fellowship.— 
JOYCE MCGUIRE. 


Personal Freedom 
Faith, Freedom and Selfhood. By 
Charles R. Stinnette, Jr. The Sea- 
bury Press. 239 pages. $4.75. 


This is a fresh, profound work in 
the important field of personal free- 
dom. Unlike many current books 
dealing only with political, economic 
and social freedom, this one goes 
beneath the surface to find the 
source of freedom. 

The author is professor and as- 
sociate director in Union Seminary’s 
new program in psychiatry and reli- 
gion. He combines the knowledge of 
a theologian, a psychiatrist, and a 
counselor. He says: “This is a 
book about freedom and the motiva- 
tion—the attitude and stance of 
life—which makes for freedom.” 

He contends that freedom is a gift 
of God and the fruit of community. 
For the individual it is both a gift 
to be received and a goal to be 
achieved in his Christian life. These 
concepts are developed in the dis- 
cussion of freedom and_ selfhood 
and the communication of freedom. 

Such subjects as self, sin, man’s 
relation to God and his fellowman, 
are ably considered. Stinette sees 
the Church at its best aiding both 
in the development and exercise 
of freedom. 

The book may be summarized in 
one sentence from the author’s con- 
clusion: ‘Freedom is the response 
of the whole man to love at the 
core of his being, which by faith and 
obedience becomes the quickening 
power that calls selfhood into ex- 
istence.” Quotations of scripture, 
literature and leading works in the 
field of psychology and religion are 
employed to illustrate and enrich 
the theme. 

Ministers will find “Faith, Free- 
dom, and Selfhood” helpful in 
preaching, counseling and daily 
living. Though readers without 
adequate background in the field 
may find some sections tedious and 
difficult to understand, the total 
impact of the book will be highly 
rewarding.—HALLIE G. GANTZ. 
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@ At Carrollton, Ky. 
110th Anniversary 


CARROLLTON, KENTUCKY—The ob- 
servance of the one hundred and 
tenth anniversary of the Christian 
Church here and the ninetieth an- 
niversary of the construction of the 
building were observed June 26. 


More than 300 persons were served 
at the luncheon and some 350 
signed the church register. 


Among the former ministers who 
were guest speakers were: Charles 
G. Roe, pastor of First Church, 
Fulton, Kentucky; Ira Paternoster 
who is on the staff of the United 
Christian Missionary Society; John 
N. Williams, minister of First 
Church, Mount Sterling, Kentucky; 
and Dr. W. C. McCallum, minister 
of the Worthville, Kentucky, Chris- 
tian Church who was pastor of the 
Carrollton congregation fifty years 
ago. 

Also speaking on the program in 
the afternoon was James Moak, 
general secretary of the Christian 
Churches of Kentucky. 


The church presented the oldest 
member, Mrs. Josie Fisher, with an 
orchid. She has been a member 


An invaluable book .. . 


life. 
family life . . 


beliefs. 
experience 


of the current Negro status. 
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THE CHANGING 
AMERICAN FAMILY 


le Snsight Gabe God 3 P, urposes 
te Family oliving 


a must for modern, thinking adults seeking an 
adequate explanation of the changing pattern of contemporary family 
Dr. Crook gives a superb summary focused on the problems in 
. tension between young people and their parents; divorce 
and remarriage; interfaith marriages and their differences over religious 
He advocates a strong Christian faith for a meaningful family 
. . . Jesus’ teachings are used to provide guiding principles. 
“It is a good and useful summary of current views and materials in its 
total grasp of theology, sociology and psychology.” 
Director, Family Life, United Christian Missionary Society. 


NO SOUTH OR NORTH 


Another vigorous and important book by Roger H. Crook... 
gives the reader a penetrating look at social strife. 
Christian solution in racial tensions begins with a brief history 
of segregation in the United States, and includes a crucial study 
Bible statements on race relations 
are stressed for bridging the chasm between faith and practice. 


of the church 81 years and is 94 
years old. 

The services were under the di- 
rection of Roger T. Amason, pastor. 


Obituaries 


Albert D. Hermann 


Albert D. Hermann, 69, retired YMCA secretary and 
Christian Church minister, died June 28, 1960, at 
his home in Hollywood, Fla., following a lingering 
illness, 

Mr. Hermann came to Hollywood in 1951 and or- 
ganized the First Christian Church where he served 
as pastor for three and one-half years. In 1955 he 
went to Jacksonville where he became pastor of the 
Arlington Christian Church. He also helped to estab- 
lish the Tropical Sands Church at Riviera Beach. 

After several years in YMCA work, he was ordained 
to the Christian ministry at First Christian Church, 
Jacksonville, Hl., July 21, 1946. He then served as 
minister of the Christian Church in Woodson, IIl., 
until he moved to Hollywood, Fla. 

He is survived by his widow, Pearl Hermann; three 
children, Robert A., of Chicago, IIl., William A., Coal 
Valley, Hll., and Mrs. Betty Williams, Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla.; two sisters, Mrs. Bertha Foster, Longview, Wash., 
and Mrs. Edna Robbins, Sterling, Ill.; two brothers, 
Edward P., Chicago, Ill., and Harold L. of Nashville, 
Tenn., and seven grandchildren. 





Mrs. Arthur Wake 


Mrs. Maude Ella Wake, 71, widow of the late 
Arthur Wake, died July 10 at Lynchburg, Va., after 
a prolonged illness. Mrs. Wake maintained residence 
at Strasburg, Va., where funeral services and interment 
were held on July 12 in charge of Claude R. Mac- 
Donald, minister of the Strasburg Christian Church 
where Mrs. Wake was a faithful member. Mrs. Wake’s 


husband served the Strasburg church as pastor from 
1925 until 1941. 












Richard E. Lentz, 


His plea for a 
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Surviving are six sons: Dr. Orville W. Wake, presi- 
dent of Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Va.; J. Stuart 
Wake, pastor, First Christian Church, Norfolk, Va.; 
Dr. William L. Wake. Berwyn, Ill.; Arthur M. Wake, 
Lexington, Ky.; Willis C. Wake, Stoneville, N. C., 
and S-Sgt. John A. Wake, Barksdale Air Force Base, 
Dossier City, La.; also nine grandchildren and one 
brother and a sister: Fred Brown, Roanoke, Va., and 
Mrs. Elmer Frank, Cambridge, N. Y. 


Mrs. Hugh L. Lomax 


Mrs. Hugh L. Lomax died July 14, 1960, at a 
nursing home in Portland, Ore. Survivors include the 
husband, Hugh L. Lomax, retired Christian Church 
minister of Portland; two daughters, Mrs. J. Edward 
(Louise) Moseley of Indianapolis, Ind., and Mrs. 
E. D. Lawrence of Portland. 

Mrs. Lomax was a graduate of Cotner College at 
Lincoln, Neb., had a master’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and was an ordained minister. Dur- 
ing a previous residence in San Antonio, Texas, she was 
president of the local unit of United Church Women. 
She also served in Kansas state CWF when they lived 
in Kansas. 

Mr. Lomax was field representative of Cotner College 
at Lincoln, Neb.. for a number of years and pastor 
of Bethany Christian Church there. His ministry has 
been largely in Nebraska and Kansas, also in Kansas 
City, Mo. Though retired, Mr. Lomax has continued 
ad interim ministries in recent years. 

Funeral services and burial were held in Portland, 
July 19, with Kenneth Johnston, minister of Kern Park 
Christian Church, officiating. 


Mayme Elizabeth Gregg 


Mrs. Mason G. Gregg, wife of a retired veteran 

Illinois minister, died July 12 in Allandale, Illinois. 
_ Mr. and Mrs. Gregg have been living in retirement 
in St. Petersburg, Florida. Mrs. Gregg served with her 
husband during his 17-year ministry with Central 
Church, Granite City, Illinois, which is in the metro- 
politan St. Louis area. 

Mrs. Gregg, the former Mayme Elizabeth Arterbury, 
was married to Mr. Greyg in 1908. Surviving, in 
addition to Mr. Gregg, is a daughter, Faye (Mrs. Bert 
Madden), and a son, Glyn. 
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"The spirit and soul o f all reformation is free discussion.” 





Enjoys The Christian 
Editor, The Christian: 


We have really enjoyed The Chris- 
tian since it has been combined and 
feel it is a great improvement. All 
of us commend the staff of The 
Christian for all your efforts and 
good work.—Mkrs. BETTy RINGSBy, 
Purcell, Okla. 


The R. H. Millers 
Editor, The Christian: 


I have read the article As Far As 
Bethany by Raphael H. Miller in 
the May 15th issue. I want to 
speak my personal words of ap- 
preciation for this fine sermon and 
the fact it has been reprinted so 
that a new generation can have the 
opportunity of sharing the insight 
and wisdom of a great man like 
Dr. Raphael H. Miller. 

Dr. and Mrs. Miller are an inspira- 
tion in the Kennedy Memorial 
Christian Home and they have felt 
here the security which is theirs 
through the ministry of Christian 
love which we are extending 
through the work of the National 
Benevolent Association. I was 
thrilled when Dr. Miller stopped 
by my office, as he does every day, 
in order that we might have a brief 
visit, and he said to me, “Dean, it 
is good to be alive in a place like 
this.” 

Dr. Miller is proud of the fact 
that he is part of the great Brother- 
hood such as ours and his oppor- 
tunities for witnessing through his 
great Christian life have been 
multiplied through the many con- 
tacts which he is able to make 
here in the Kennedy Memorial 
Christian Home.—W. DEAN MASON, 
Martinsville, Ind. 


A Little Information 
Editor, The Christian: 


The news article “Largest Baptist 
Church Holds Support From ABC” 
(The Christian, May 8, 1960) car- 
ries some news that should be of in- 
terest to your readers in reference 
to the First Baptist Church of 
Wichita, Kansas’ withdrawal of $33,- 
000.00 annually toward support of 
the American Baptist Convention, 
in protest of convention member- 
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—Alexander Campbell 


ship in the National Council of 
Churches. 

Most articles of news reported in 
The Christian in reference to the 
National Council of Churches, carry 
only items that defend and exon- 
orate the NCC in the _ publicity 
given it by the withdrawal of the 
Air Force manual. Really the 
manual’s accusations against the 
NCC are minor compared to what 
have been publicized by radio and 
Magazine news analysts, against 
the NCC, which accusations are 
stated to be based on records on 
file in Washington, D. C. 

So I commend The Christian in 
giving its readers at least a little 
information on the other side of the 
controversy.—Mrs. J. C. POOLE, 
Valdosta, Georgia. 


EpItTor’s COMMENT: It was reported 
that 60 of the 3000 delegates at the 
Convention voted for the Wichita 
church’s resolution. 


Crazy? 
Editor, The Christian: 


In view of the actions of the 
leaders of Russia and Communism 
everywhere, why cannot the Chris- 
tian people of the United States and 
the world take some direct action 
in the matter? 


Paul did not hesitate to use God’s 
power when he thought it was neces- 
sary. He caused Elymas to be 
struck blind for a season because 
he resisted the Holy Spirit. He 
cured the young lady who followed 
him around at Philippi even though 
it meant jail for them. Elisha did 
not hesitate to ask God to strike 
the Syrian army with blindness in 
his ‘day. ..<. 


Why could not the Christian peo- 
ple set a day when they would all 
pray that God would strike the 
Communist leaders and war advo- 
cates wherever they are with 
paralysis until they were willing 
to live according to the teachings 
of Jesus? 


What do you think, is the idea 
crazy? Why can we not have faith 
that God would listen to such a 
plea?—LEE TIBBALS, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


EpDIToR’s COMMENT: Sounds a little 
drastic in the light of the Sermon 
on the Mount. 
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Letters... 


Appreciation 
Editor, The Christian: 


May I express my appreciation 
for your excellent editorial “Oc- 
casional Demands” which appeared 
in The Christian May 22. You have 
condemned one of the false values 
in our present-day culture in a very 
tactful and clever manner.—AGNES 
Hays, Washington, D. C. 


Bearing Testimony 
Editor, The Christian: 


Needs creeds be necessarily “tests 
of fellowship” which “build a wall 
between me and others forever- 
more” as you intimate in your June 
5 response to W. S. Carns? 

Creeds constitute a Disciple shib- 
boleth, and because we are opposed 
to the setting down of our beliefs 
a great deal of sloppy religious 
thinking exists among us. Webster’s 
dictionary suggests that a creed is 
a “statement of belief’ or a “con- 
fession of faith.” A creed is the 
explanation of what one believes. 
In this sense, every believer should 
have a creed. 

What we are against is any par- 
ticular historical creed being used 
as a test for fellowship, but this 
in no way excuses us from think- 
ing out our faith and having a 
personal creed. 

Creeds as a testimony of faith, 
rather than test, I believe are help- 
ful. I think that when we sing 
the great hymns of the Church, we 
are bearing testimony to our faith. 
Perhaps if we thought of creeds 
in this way we would not be so 
averse to them. Better yet, perhaps 
we should call them by some other 
name, such as testimony of faith, 
so as not to arouse our latent the- 
ological hostilities—-Davin T. Kaclt- 
wapa, Indio, Calif. 


EpIToR’s COMMENT: This has been 
the view of our people generally, 
and the one I have espoused. In 
this connection I recall hearing my 
friend, Dwight E. Stevenson, read 
a paper on “A Non-Theological 
Creed for Disciples.” At the close, 
the late, beloved Dr, A. W. Fortune, 
blind at the time, stood up and 
banged his cane on the floor, saying, 
“I don’t like that word ‘creed.’ ” 
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THESE REVIEWS of current motion pictures are 
provided by the Protestant Motion Picture Council, in 
cooperation with United Church Women and the Broad- 
casting and Film Commission of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 


@A Special Review 
by Mrs. Jesse M. Bader 


Disturbing Tragedy 
ELMER GANTRY 
(United Artists Release) 


Adapted from the novel by Sin- 
clair Lewis, published in 1927, this 
film is a disturbing tragedy. It 
opens with a scene of an empty 
cross so the viewer will immediately 
know that the story is about some 
form of Protestant Christianity. 
This cross casts a long shadow across 
the screen and is used as a gim- 
mick to list the credits. 

Burt Lancaster is in the title role. 
He is a salesman who joins up with 
Sister Sharon Falconer, a young 
revivalist. They move _ together 
across the United States, pounding 
the Bible, mouthing the Scriptures 
and shouting in a number of revival 
tents when not making love. Sister 
Sharon longs for a tabernacle which 
she finally achieves, but dies in the 
fire destroying it. 

Elmer’s parting line in the film, 
as he goes his way, is “I’ll see you 
in hell, brother.” Never before have 
we asked why was a film produced, 
but we do ask about this one. A 
Protestant minister has said that 
Protestantism is strong enough to 
take such films as this one. But, 
in these days of trouble for our na- 
tion and for our civilization, and 
when integrity is our deepest lack, 
why this tarnished image of religion, 
or this denigration of respect for 
Christianity ? 

Isolated incidents and sordid rev- 
elations are taken from the imag- 
ined lives and supposed perform- 
ances of controversial evangelists. 
Corruption is shown as almost a 
part of their every act. They are 
spiritual delinquents manipulating 
audiences in the name of religion 
as they dare to speak for and to 
God. Elmer yells, “Can you hear 
me, Lord?” 

They are worldly wise, fuzzy- 
minded, spiritual illiterates selling 
themselves for a mess of pottage. 

Again we ask—Why was this film 
produced? 


Mrs. Bader is national president 
of the Protestant Motion Picture 
Council. Her address: 41 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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MOTION PICTURE REVIEW: 


ae? 


I AIM AT THE STARS 
The Wernher von Braun Story. 
(Charles H. Schneer Production for 


Morningside Worldwide Pictures. 
Columbia Release) 


The ‘portrayal of the career of 
Wernher von Braun, the German 
scientist, is both educational and 
timely. 

From his youth, Wernher, son of 
the minister of agriculture of the 
German Republic, is interested in 
making and trying to send rockets 
far into the unreached space of the 
planets and the stars. During World 
War II, his experiments come to the 
attention of the German army and 
the Nazi forces. 

He becomes an unwilling member 
of the party. This is made neces- 
sary for the continuation of his 
research producing results in the 
V-2 rockets which eventually create 
disaster in London. 

At the time of the German defeat, 
his group surrenders to the Amer- 
ican forces, are brought to the U. S. 
Since then, against many odds, von 
Braun builds and dreams for this 
country, contributing his knowledge 
to the missile-satellite program of 
his new homeland. 

The story as told explains the man 


and his reasoning as a scientist. As 
a dramatic documentary it is tautly 
directed, extremely well acted and 
absorbingly interesting. 


THE FLUTE AND THE ARROW 


(A Sandrews Film studio presenta- 
tion distributed by Janus films) 


A simple story of village life in 
the heart of India where the little- 
known Muria people live. It is a 
semi-primitive and peaceful life into 
which stalks the evil of fear, per- 
sonified by the dangerous tiger and 
leopard. 

Beauty, serenity and love find 
their symbol in the bamboo flute 
which is consecrated to Mata, the 
earth goddess. The life is commu- 
nal, taboos and observances are nu- 
merous and infractions cause 
trouble. 

Good and evil are in conflict con- 
tinually and are paralleled in the 
forces of nature, the animals in the 
jungle, the people themselves who 
are secure in their way of life but 
fearful when it is threatened. A 
family of four embodies all the 
tribal customs and the mores of the 
Murias—played by themselves. 

The plot is simply the stream of 
existence and the result, with ex- 
quisitely beautiful Eastman Color 
photography and excellent  nar- 
ration is an artistic, interesting and 
sympathetic educational documen- 
tary as well as fascinating enter- 
tainment. 
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Guin Ream and The Collegians 





SING A SONG WITH GUIN 

















ideal for camp 





and conferences, 





| youth rallies, 





church gatherings, 





just listening. 











It features such favorites as Vive I'Amour, This Old Man, 





Vrenili, Down in the Valley, | Like the Mountains, Alouette, 
She'll Be Comin’ ‘Round the Mountain, and others. 
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LET’S TALK IT OVER 


by F. E. Davison 


QUESTION: Can “aids to wor- 
ship” not mentioned in the Bible 
cripple worship or do harm? I 
am planning to attend a debate 
that has been announced by a 
church near us on the subject, 
“Instrumental Music in the 
Church.” 


ANSWER: I can remember my 
father helping turn the organ’s 
face to the wall after Sunday 
school so that it would not be 
used during church services. Ap- 
parently one day the officers 
forgot to turn it around and 
the organ has been used there 
ever since. 

We would all agree that organ 
music is not essential to wor- 
ship and I believe I have heard 
some organs and organists that 
I thought detracted from the 
spirit of worship. I should has- 
ten to add that I have also 
heard some sermons and even 
some prayers that did not help 
in laying hold of ‘things spirit- 
ual. On the other hand I have 
been caught up to the third 
heaven by the prelude played 
by an organist who knew music 
and possessed the spirit of the 
Lord. 

You ask about aids to wor- 
ship not mentioned in the Bible. 
If we want to be exact the 
word “organ” is mentioned in 
the Bible. In Genesis 4:21 
(KJV) we read concerning “.. . 
Jubal: he was the father of all 
such as handle the harp and 
organ.” Amos also complained 
in 5:23, “Take away from me 

Dr. Davison died June 28, 1960. 
In tribute to him we are continu- 


ing to run the columns we have 
on hand. 


the noise of your songs .. .”. 


while the psalmist exhorts us to 
sing praises to the Lord “.. . 
with trumpets and the sound of 
the horn make -a joyful noise 
before the King, the Lord!” 
(98:6). 

These quotations just show 
the trouble one gets into when 
trying to make a legalistic in- 
terpretation of the Bible rather 
than seeking for the true spirit 
of its message. 

Sometime ago I attended a 
funeral service in a church that 
would no doubt hold it a sin 
to have instrumental music in 
the church yet that church has 
cushioned pews and the decora- 
tions were too modernistic to 
suit even me. I have looked in 
vain to find the place in the 
Bible that mentions “cushioned 
pews” but I believe Isaiah does 
say in 38:15 (KJV) “. .. I shall 
go softly all my years in the 
bitterness of my soul.” How- 
ever, I doubt if he sat on cush- 
ioned pews. 

It would seem that the 
churches which have been 
strong in condemnation of the 
rest of us for using instrumen- 


tal aids in worship have differ- 


ing opinions on the _ subject. 
Word comes to me that some of 
these churches are using organs 
—still others permit an organ 


es could have church at night 
without using some aids to wor- 
ship that are not mentioned in 
the Bible, I do not know. Elec- 
tric lights are not mentioned 
in the Bible. I guess candles 
would be permissible and there 
is reference to lamps that have 
oil in them—but not electric- 
ity. A strict adherence to using 
only what is mentioned in the 
Bible would no doubt rule out 
the present-day church build- 
ing—especially the modernistic 
one to which I referred. 

Even in the religious world 
consistency is quite a jewel. I 
would write more on this sub- 
ject but I do not find type- 
writers mentioned in the Bible— 
or even religious journals where 
my words might be printed. 
Come to think about it, I won- 
der if our friends use the Bible 
printed in English. That should 
be an aid to worship and yet it 
would be hard to find chapter 
and verse for printing presses. 


to be brought in for a wedding ~ 


but will not allow its use at any 


other time. Many of the mem- ~ 
bers of these churches have or- ~ 


gans or pianos in their homes. 
One wonders if the organ and 
piano are taboo in family wor- 
ship. 

Just how any of these church- 





